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Cover  Illustration  (selected  and  described  by  G.T.  Bloomfield) 

The  view  of  Whitevale,  Township  of  Pickering,  was  chosen  to  illustrate  Canadian 
industry  in  1871.  At  this  time,  a high  proportion  of  manufacturing  activity  was  still 
located  in  small  settlements,  some  of  which  were  growing  rapidly  into  towns. 
Lovell’s  Directory  (1871)  described  Whitevale  as: 

A thriving  village. ..[with]  extensive  flouring  and  woollen  mills...  Montreal 
Telegraph  Co  has  an  office  here.  Distant  from  Whitby,  the  county  town,  and 
a station  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  13  miles.  Mail  daily.  Population  about 
250. 

Truman  P.  White  has  acquired  the  water  rights  at  Majorville  on  Duffin’s  Creek 
in  1845  and  developed  a grist  mill,  a saw  mill  and,  later,  a woollen  mill.  By  1871 
the  census  enumerated  six  significant  industrial  establishments  employing  66  workers 
and  with  a total  value  of  production  amounting  to  $125,000.  The  transition  from 
waterwheels  (70  horsepower)  to  steam  engines  (66  horsepower)  was  already  apparent 
in  the  village  by  this  date.  In  common  with  its  counterparts  across  the  country, 
Whitevale’s  basic  industrial  activities  were  closely  associated  with  the  local 
agricultural  area.  There  was  also  considerable  economic  integration  apparent  in  the 
ownership  of  several  establishments  by  Truman  P.  White  and  in  the  making  of  staves 
in  the  sawmill  for  the  cooper  shop  which  in  turn  supplied  the  flour  mill  with  basic 
containers  for  transporting  the  flour  to  market. 

Unlike  many  of  its  contemporaries,  Whitevale  has  remained  about  the  same  size 
ever  since  1871.  The  1971  census  recorded  a population  of  only  273  in  the 
unincorporated  settlement.  Whitevale  never  achieved  connection  by  railway,  county 
road  or  provincial  highway.  Much  of  the  surrounding  land  was  acquired  for  the 
planned  Pickering  airport  and  new  town  in  1972/3  and  today  the  settlement  is 
threatened  by  the  creation  of  a municipal  solid  waste  dump  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  Durham  Region. 

The  illustration  was  first  published  in  the  Illustrated  Historical  Atlas  of  the 
County  of  Ontario  (Toronto:  J.H.  Bees  and  Co.,  1877),  reprinted  Ross  Cumming, 

1972). 
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CANADIAN  INDUSTRY  IN  1871  (CANIND71)  PROJECT 


Between  1982  and  1989,  a project  based  in  the  Department  of  Geography, 
University  of  Guelph,  has  made  machine-readable  the  full  data  for  some  45,000 
industrial  firms  that  were  enumerated  in  Canada’s  first  national  census  in  1871. 
A uniquely  valuable  source  is  thus  becoming  accessible  to  scholars  and 
researchers  in  several  disciplines.  The  1871  schedules  contain  a wealth  of 
information  which  was  not  published  at  the  time  or  later.  Although  similar 
details  were  collected  in  the  censuses  of  1881,  1891,  1901  and  1911,  none  of 
the  manuscript  schedules  for  those  years  have  survived.  The  CANIND71 
database  has  great  significance  in  being  a detailed  ‘snapshot’  of  industrial 
activity  just  after  Confederation,  at  a time  of  transition  in  industrial 
technology,  business  organization  and  work  discipline.  The  records  include 
examples  of  all  kinds  of  industrial  work  environments  from  mills  and  artisanal 
craftshops  in  mainly  rural  settings  to  factories,  manufactories  and  sweatshops 
in  the  growing  towns  and  cities. 

The  CANIND71  project  is  important  for  its  methodological  experience  in 
handling  large  quantities  of  historical  data  and  making  them  accessible  to 
users.  Relevant  aspects  include  the  total  coverage  of  all  establishments  and  all 
variables  recorded  in  the  original  source  and  our  dedication  to  making  the 
material  available  to  others  in  a variety  of  software  environments  and  with  full 
explanation  of  the  source  and  methodology.  As  well  as  the  data  for  each 
establishment,  we  have  added  precise  geographical  references  and  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  codes  (SIC)  for  all  establishments,  which  permit  both 
the  retrieval  of  details  for  individual  businesses  and  their  systematic 
aggregation  by  industry  type  or  geographical  area. 

Creation  of  the  CANIND71  database  has  been  assisted  by  several  grants 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada  between 
1985  and  1989.  The  most  substantial  of  these  were  Grants  482-87-0010  and 
482-88-0010  to  Elizabeth  Bloomfield  as  principal  investigator,  in  the  Strategic 
Grants  Program:  Women  and  Work  Theme.  These  grants,  totalling  $114,000, 
supported  the  most  intensive  phase  of  database  creation  in  1988  and  1989. 
Other  SSHRC  grants  to  Elizabeth  Bloomfield  (principal)  in  1985  and  to  Kris 
Inwood  (principal)  in  1988  have  also  helped.  In  addition,  smaller  grants  from 
the  University  of  Guelph  to  Gerald  Bloomfield  and  Kris  Inwood  have  supported 
the  project  for  short  periods.  Personal  funds  have  also  been  necessary.  Some 
preliminary  activity  on  the  Maritime  data  during  1986  was  helped  by  a grant 
from  St  Mary’s  University,  Halifax,  to  Professor  Inwood  and  Professor  John 
Chamard. 

The  officials  responsible  for  the  original  1871  Census  of  Canada  believed 
that  the  information  they  collected  and  collated  was  ‘as  accurate  as  is  humanly 
possible.’  In  our  turn,  we  are  devoting  several  months  in  1989-1990  to 
rigorously  checking  and  editing  the  SAS  datasets  for  Ontario,  the  Maritimes 
and  Quebec  on  the  mainframe  computer.  We  expect  that  the  final  version  of 
the  whole  database  will  be  available  for  others  to  use  from  January  1991. 
Those  interested  in  obtaining  the  whole  database  or  partial  datasets  should 
contact  Dr  Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  C/-  Department  of  Geography,  University  of 
Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario,  NIG  2W1,  after  September  1990. 


CANADIAN  INDUSTRY  IN  1871  PROJECT 


CANIND71  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

This  series  of  research  reports  describes  the  procedures  used  in  making 
the  manuscript  census  data  machine-readable  and  presents  preliminary  analyses 
and  interpretations  of  selected  topics  or  regions. 

Research  Report  5 presents  the  glossary  of  industrial  language  compiled 
during  the  project.  The  terms  defined  here  were  used  by  the  original  census 
enumerators  in  completing  the  spaces  on  the  schedules  for  ‘kind  of  industrial 
establishment’,  ‘kind  of  raw  material’  and  ‘kind  of  product’  and  also  for  units 
of  measurement.  Most  of  the  terms  describe  commodities,  processes  or 
occupations  in  quite  mundane  language.  Charming  exceptions  are  the 
‘intelligence,  art  and  energy’  named  as  raw  materials  of  the  Canadian 
Illustrated  News  and  ‘cleanliness’  given  as  the  product  of  a Montreal  laundry. 
The  glossary  contains  only  terms  in  the  English  language.  Research  Report  6 
presents  the  French-English  dictionary  of  industrial  language  encountered  on 
the  French-language  schedules. 

As  William  Mulligan  has  noted,  a ‘language  barrier  can  stand  between  us 
and  those  whose  lives  and  experiences  we  seek  to  study  and  understand’  in  the 
preindustrial  or  early  industrial  eras.  ‘The  specialized  language  of  the  shop, 
the  mill  and  other  everyday  settings  often  appears  initially  familiar,  yet,  upon 
closer  examination,  is  foreign  to  the  meanings  we  know  for  the  same  words.’ 
(Historical  Dictionary  of  American  Industrial  Language,  ix).  We  have  found 
that  there  must  have  been  national  and  regional  variations  in  industrial 
language  as  well,  as  a good  many  terms  we  found  in  use  in  Canada  in  1871 
were  not  defined  with  the  same  meanings  in  contemporary  American  or  English 
dictionaries.  Different  terms  for  the  same  commodities  or  processes  were  also 
apparently  used  from  place  to  place  within  Canada. 

The  terms  defined  and  explained  here  were  found  in  the  census 
manuscript  schedules  by  members  of  the  research  team  who  transcribed  and 
coded  the  information  for  the  computer.  Those  responsible  for  the 
identification  and  preliminary  definition  of  terms  were  mainly  Janine  Grant, 
senior  research  assistant  who  worked  for  the  project  part-time  or  full-time 
from  May  1985  to  June  1989,  and  Barbara  Sibley,  a member  of  the  team  from 
January  1988  to  June  1989.  In  addition,  Jane  Darch  researched  the  first  batch 
of  terms  during  the  summer  of  1988  and  Jane  Turner  completed  the  task  and 
prepared  the  Glossary  for  publication  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1989. 
The  conscientious  and  intelligent  work  of  all  members  of  the  project  team  will 
be  valued  by  users  of  the  CANIND71  database. 

The  Glossary  is  illustrated  by  advertisements  from  Lovell’s  Canadian 
Dominion  Directory  for  1871  and  by  four  photographs  by  Reuben  Sallows  of 
Goderich  from  the  collection  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food: 
ox-drawn  cart  with  bales  of  hay  (p.  3),  cauldrons  for  boiling  maple  syrup  (p. 
12),  cradle  attached  to  scythe  (p.  17),  and  spring  tooth  cultivator  (p.  18)— 
reproduced  with  permission. 

Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  Principal  Investigator 
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Sources: 

Oxford  English  Dictionary 
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Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary,  unabridged.  Merriam:  1971, 

Note:  Words  in  definitions  that  are  printed  in  bold  are  defined  separately. 


GLOSSARY 

ABSINTHE/ABSINTH:  In  brewing,  a liqueur  or  liquor  originally  distilled  from 
wine  and  the  plant,  wormwood,  and  used  for  its  bitter  qualities. 

ACRE:  A measure  of  land  equal  to  4,840  square  yards. 

ALCOHOLIC  FERMENTATION:  In  brewing,  the  basic  process  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  based  on  a variety  of  raw  materials  including  grains,  potatoes,  and 
molasses  derived  from  sugar.  Barley  is  steeped  in  water  and  kept  moist  until 
it  begins  to  germinate  a malt  that  contains  an  active  enzyme  that  converts  the 
starch  to  sugar.  The  starch  is  then  mashed  with  water  into  the  malt  and  the 
mixture  fermented  by  yeast  which  converts  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  for  purification.  The  procedures  vary  slightly 
according  to  the  type  of  starch  used.  See  also  distillation. 

ALE:  In  brewing,  a malted  and  hopped  beverage  that  is  usually  higher  in 

alcoholic  content  than  beer,  heavier  in  body  and  more  bitter.  It  is  brewed  by 
top  fermentation. 

ALEVIN:  In  the  food  industry,  a young  fish  used  for  frying. 

AMBROTYPE:  An  American  name  given  to  a type  of  glass  photograph 

produced  around  1855,  in  which  light  is  produced  by  silver  and  shade  by  a 
dark  background  showing  through. 

ANATTA/ANATTO:  An  orange  red  dye  procured  in  Central  America  from  the 
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waxy  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  the  bixa  orellana  tree.  Used  in  dyeing  and 
for  colouring  cheese. 

ANTIMONY:  A brittle  metal  of  bright  bluish  white  colour  that  has  a flaky 

crystalline  texture.  It  occurs  naturally  but  is  more  often  combined  in  minerals 
and  in  ores  of  other  metals  such  as  lead.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  from  stribnite, 
usually  by  roasting  and  smelting,  and  is  used  as  a constituent  of  alloys  such  as 
lead,  type  and  bearing  metals. 

APOTHECARY:  A business  conducted  by  a druggist  or  pharmaceutical  chemist 
in  which  drugs  are  prepared  and  sold. 

ARCHANGEL:  A herbalists’  name  for  several  species  of  Dead-Nettle. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE:  A manufactured  product  made  to  resemble  stone  often 

using  pulverized  quarry  refuse  mixed  with  cement. 

ARTISAN:  One  who  is  employed  in  any  of  the  industrial  arts  as  a mechanic, 

craftsman  or  artificer. 

ASPHALT:  A dark  brown  or  black  solid  hydrocarbon  native  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
Trinidad  and  elsewhere.  Also  obtained  as  a residue  from  petroleum  refining. 
Its  substance  varies  from  hard  and  brittle  to  plastic,  melts  on  heating,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  gasoline.  Used  especially  for  paving,  roofing, 
in  paints  and  varnishes.  It  is  also  used  for  photochemical  work  because  light 
renders  certain  grades  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

AUGER:  A carpenter’s  tool  for  boring  holes  in  wood  that  has  a long  pointed 

shank  with  a cutting  edge,  a screw  point  and  a handle  at  right  angles  to  the 
top  of  the  shank.  The  tool  is  worked  by  turning  it  around  by  the  handle 
using  both  hands. 

AXLETREE:  In  wheelwrighting,  a fixed  bar  or  beam  which  supports  the  wheels 
of  a carriage,  cart  or  wagon  and  around  which  the  wheels  revolves.  Usually 
made  of  iron. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET:  In  carpetmaking,  a type  of  hand  knotted  pile  carpet 

woven  on  a vertical  hand  loom  in  imitation  of  a Turkish  carpet.  Introduced  by 
French  weavers  to  England  and  first  manufactured  in  Axminster,  Devon  from 
1755  to  1835.  The  industry  declined  in  the  1820s  but  revived  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  William  Morris.  The  pile  is  formed  by  knotting  woolen  or  worsted 
tufts  by  hand,  usually  onto  a linen  or  hemp  warp,  the  rows  fo  tufts  bound 
together  by  shots  of  linen  weft.  The  weave  allows  for  a great  range  of 
colours  and  designs. 

BABBITT/BABBITT  METAL:  In  metal  processing,  a tin  based  alloy  used  for 

lining  bearings,  especially  one  containing  two  to  eight  per  cent  copper  and  five 
to  fifteen  percent  antimony,  with  or  without  some  arsenic. 

BAKERY:  An  establishment  in  which  the  craft  or  business  of  a baker  is 

carried  on. 
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BALE:  A package  of  merchandise  usually  done  up  in  canvas  and  corded  or 

metal  hooped. 

BALL  POINT:  A device  like  a ball  for  forming  a seat  for  a leg  of  a divider  or 
the  head  of  a trammel  in  describing  curves  around  a hole. 

BALL  MILL:  In  metal  mining  and  processing,  a secondary  grinder  employing 

steel  balls  to  grind  metallic  ores. 

BALL  TRAIN:  In  metal  processing,  a pair  of  rolls  for  rolling  puddled  iron 

balls  into  bar  iron.  The  first  set  of  rolls  are  crushing  rolls,  the  second 
finishing  rolls. 

BALL  TROLLEY:  In  metal  processing,  a small,  iron  truck  to  transfer  balls  of 
puddled  iron  from  the  puddling  furnace  to  the  tilt  hammer  or  other  further 
processing. 

BALLING  FURNACE:  In  metal  processing,  a furnace  in  which  piles  of  iron  are 
heated  to  form  balls  for  rolling. 

BALLING  TOOL:  In  metal  processing,  a tool  for  handling  iron  in  a puddling 

furnace. 
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BANDBOX:  A light  box  of  cardboard  or  very  thin  chip  covered  with  paper  for 
collars,  caps,  hats  and  millinery. 

BARDEAU/BARDOT:  In  carpentry,  a small  plank  or  shingle  nailed  over  lath 

used  under  the  structure  of  a tile  or  slate  roof. 

BARGE:  In  shipbuilding,  a flat-bottomed  freight  boat  chiefly  used  for  canal 

and  river  navigation. 

BARK/BARQUE:  In  shipbuilding,  any  small  sailing  ship,  such  as  a fishing 

smack  or  pinnace. 

BARK  PIT:  In  tanning,  a pit  partially  filled  with  bark  and  water  in  which 

hides  are  steeped  in  the  process  of  tanning. 

BARNFRAMING:  The  construction  of  the  underlying  support  structure  of  a 

barn,  which  is  used  for  storing  animals  and  grain. 

BARROW:  In  wheelwrighting,  a cart  with  a shallow  box  body,  two  wheels  and 
shafts  for  pushing  it.  A handbarrow  or  wheelbarrow. 

BATH:  A contained  liquid  for  a special  purpose,  such  as  immersion  of 

something  in  dyeing,  metallurgy  or  photography.  A medium,  such  as  water,  air, 
sand  or  oil  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  something  placed  in  or  on  it. 

BATING:  In  tanning,  the  operation  of  steeping  hides  and  skins  in  an  alkaline 
solution  for  six  to  eight  days. 

BATTEN:  In  carpentry,  a piece  of  square  timber  not  more  than  seven  inches 

broad  and  two  and  one  half  inches  thick  used  for  flooring.  Also,  a bar  or 
strip  nailed  or  glued  across  parallel  boards  to  hold  them  together  or  prevent 
warping.  In  the  textile  industry,  a wooden  roller  in  a loom.  The  warp 
unwinds  from  the  warp  beam,  and  the  cloth  is  wound  onto  the  cloth  beam. 

BEAVER:  An  amphibious  broad-tailed,  soft-furred  rodent.  Also  can  refer  to 

the  animal’s  fur,  or  to  a hat  made  from  its  fur. 

BEDSTEAD:  In  carpentry,  the  framework  of  a bed,  usually  including  a head 

and  foot  with  legs  and  connecting  sides  or  rails. 

BEEHIVE  DRY  GOODS:  Findings  used  by  bee  keepers. 

BELL:  A hollow  body  of  cast  metal  formed  to  ring  or  emit  a clear  musical 

sound  by  the  sonorous  vibration  of  its  entire  circumference  when  struck  by  a 
clapper,  hammer  or  other  instrument.  A cow  or  sheep  bell  is  hung  around  the 
animal’s  neck  to  assist  in  identifying  its  location. 

BELLOWS:  An  instrument  or  machine  that  by  alternate  expansion  and 

contraction,  or  by  rise  and  fail  of  the  top,  draws  in  air  through  a valve  or 
orifice  and  expels  it  more  or  less  forcibly  through  a tube.  Also  includes  any 
various  forms  of  rotary  and  other  blowers. 
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BENDING:  In  metal  processing,  the  process  applied  to  metal  plates  to  form 

them  into  cylindrical  or  angular  shapes. 

BENT:  Forming  part  of  the  name  of  a variety  of  tools  or  apparatus  which 

have  a bent  or  curved  blade  adapting  them  to  special  purposes,  such  as  bent- 
gauge  and  bent-lever. 

BERLIN:  In  wheelwrighting,  an  old  fashioned,  four-wheeled  covered  carriage, 

with  a seat  behind  covered  with  a hood. 

BERLIN  CARPET:  In  carpet  making,  a hand-knotted  carpet  similar  to  the 

handwoven  Axminster  carpet. 

BERLIN  WOOL:  A fine  worsted  yarn  for  knitting  and  embroidery. 

BESPOKE/BESPOKEN:  Work  ordered,  commissioned  or  arranged  for.  Often 

refers  to  made-to-measure  clothing. 

BINDERY:  A bookbinder’s  workshop. 

BITTERS:  In  brewing,  a usually  alcoholic  liquor  prepared  by  maceration  or 

distillation  of  a bitter  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  seed  or  root.  Used  as  a mild  tonic  or 
stimulant  to  increase  appetite,  flavour  and  improve  digestion. 

BITUMINOUS:  In  coal  mining,  a rank  of  coal  with  a specific  gravity  of  1.25 
to  1.40  and  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent  volatile  material.  It  is  generally  brittle 
and  burns  with  a yellow,  smoky  flame.  Also  called  soft  coal. 

BITUMINOUS  MACADAM:  In  highway  construction,  the  building  of  a macadam 
road  in  which  bituminous  materials  provide  the  binder.  This  is  now  the  most 
common  type  of  macadam  road  constructed. 

BITUMINOUS  MATERIAL:  Material  containing  bitumen,  a complex  organic 

material  such  as  asphalt  and  tar,  used  in  highways  for  its  binding, 
waterproofing,  soil  stabilization  properties.  Bitumen  is  a dark  brown  or  black 
naturally  occurring  substance,  or  can  be  obtained  as  residue  from  heat  refining 
its  natural  state.  Bituminous  material  is  among  the  most  widely  used  in 
highway  construction,  finding  use  on  both  high  and  low  type  projects. 

BITUMINOUS  PAVERS:  In  highway  construction,  machine  for  placing  asphaltic 
concrete  pavements. 

BIXA:  Native  name  of  a genus  of  small  trees  in  Central  America.  The  dye, 

anatta,  is  prepared  from  the  fruits  of  one  species  of  the  tree. 

BLACK  SALT:  Crude  potassium  carbonate  obtained  from  wood  ashes  or  in  the 
Leblanc  process,  in  which  soda  is  manufactured  from  common  salt.  The 
process  was  named  after  its  inventor,  Nicholas  Leblanc,  who  was  an  eighteenth 
century  French  chemist.  Used  in  the  old  potash  making  process. 

BLACKING:  A polishing  paste  or  liquid  made  from  soot  and  oil  used  for  ‘black 
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leading’  stoves.  Originally,  the  chief  ingredients  included  powdered  bone 
black,  linseed  oil,  molasses,  sour  beer  or  vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol  and  copper.  A 
carbon  facing  for  foundry  molds  or  cores  usually  consisting  of  charred  wood, 
coal,  coke  or  graphite  ground  to  a powder. 

BLACKSMITH:  A smith  who  beats  and  shapes  malleable  iron  or  black  metal,  as 
distinguished  from  a whitesmith  who  works  in  tin  or  whitemetal. 

BLASTING  POWDER:  Black  powder  usually  containing  sodium  nitrate 

manufactured  in  grains  or  pellets  and  used  especially  for  blasting  soft 
materials,  such  as  in  coal  mines.  Also  called  black  blasting  powder. 

BLEACHERY:  In  a textile  mill,  equipment  and  processes  designed  to  remove 

natural  colour  from  textile  fibres  prior  to  dyeing  in  new  colours. 

BLEACHING:  In  the  chemical  industry,  one  of  the  earliest  processes  to  be 

subjected  to  chemical  manipulation  in  the  industrial  revolution.  The  material 
for  bleaching  would  be  heated  in  a liquid  mixture  of  water  and  chlorine 
derived  from  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese  dioxides;  later  chlorine  was 
dissolved  in  an  alkali  solution.  Around  1800,  a chlorine  and  lime  powder 
bleach  was  developed  for  cotton  fabrics,  while  wool  and  silk  were  bleached 
with  sulphur  dioxide. 

BLIND:  A window  screen  to  control  light  and  restrict  outside  observation, 

such  as  window  shutter,  roller  window  shade,  or  Venetian  blind. 

BLOATER:  In  food  processing,  a large  fat  herring  lightly  salted  and  smoked 

for  a short  time  so  that  it  remains  plump  and  moist.  Bloaters  can  be  made 
into  a paste  for  a breakfast  relish. 

BLOCK:  A solid  piece  of  any  substance  that  is  used  to  support  something, 

such  as  rails  on  a railway  track,  the  wooden  mould  on  which  hats  are  formed, 
or  sheaves  traversing  a spindle  through  which  ropes  are  passed.  In  stereotype 
printing,  a wood  block  or  wood  cut  is  an  engraved  piece  of  box-wood  from 
which  impressions  can  be  taken.  In  metal  processing,  a tree  trunk  with  the 
bark  removed,  about  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  its  edges  beveled  and  one 
corner  notched,  used  to  mount  an  anvil. 

BLOCK  CUTTER:  In  the  textile  industry,  in  calico  printing,  one  who  cuts  the 
print  pattern,  usually  in  relief,  on  the  surface  of  a wooden  printing  block  or 
roller. 

BLOCK  HOOK:  In  coopering,  an  iron-toothed  hook  embedded  in  the  block  on 

the  side  opposite  the  notch,  slightly  above  and  toward  the  surface  of  the 
block.  Used  to  hold  a stave  when  backing  the  hollowing. 

BLOCK  PAVEMENT:  In  highway  construction,  a road  with  a wearing  surface 

of  brick,  stone,  or  wooden  block. 

BLOCK  PRINTING:  In  the  textile  industry,  calico  printing  by  means  of  hand- 
held wooden  blocks. 
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BLOOMS:  In  metal  processing,  a mass  of  iron  or  steel,  or  a pile  of  puddle 

bars,  which  has  passed  through  a set  of  rolls  in  the  the  form  of  a thick  bar, 
and  left  for  further  rolling  when  required  for  use. 

BLOW  IRON/BLOWPIPE:  In  glassmaking,  a long  metal  tube  on  the  end  of 

which  a glassmaker  gathers  a quantity  of  molten  glass  and  through  which  one 
blows  to  expand  and  shape  it.  A small  tubular  instrument  for  directing  a jet 
of  air  or  other  gas  into  a flame  so  as  to  concentrate  and  increase  the  heat, 
usually  used  to  study  the  nature  of  a substance  with  respect  to  its  fusibility, 
flame  coloration  or  formation  of  volatile  coatings  when  exposed  to  the  flame. 

BOARDING:  In  tanning,  the  process  of  rubbing  leather  with  a board  to  raise 

the  grain  after  it  has  been  shaved,  daubed,  and  dried. 

BOBBIN:  In  the  textile  industry,  a small  wooden  or  metal  cylinder  with  a 

flange  at  both  ends  and  a hole  drilled  down  its  centre  so  that  it  can  sit  on  a 
spindle. 

BOBBIN  AND  FLY  FRAME:  In  the  textile  industry,  a roving  frame  used  for 

making  both  coarse  and  fine  roving. 

BOBBIN  AND  FLYER  SPINNING  WHEEL:  In  the  textile  industry,  a traditional 
spinning  wheel  using  bobbin  and  flyer  and  operating  on  the  continuous  spinning 
principle. 

BOBBIN  BOY:  A textile  mill  operative  who  carries  bobbins  to  and  from 

spinning  machines. 

BOBBIN  CLEANER:  A textile  mill  operative  who  removes  any  bits  of  yarn 

remaining  on  spent  bobbins  or  shuttle  quills.  Also  called  a quill  stripper  or 
bobbin  machine  tender. 

BOBBIN  WINDER:  In  a textile  mill,  a machine  for  winding  yarn  or  thread  onto 
a bobbin. 

BOILER:  In  a steam-engine,  the  large  vessel  usually  made  of  wrought  iron 

plates  rivetted  together  in  which  the  water  is  converted  into  steam.  The 
shape  may  be  globular,  cylindrical,  wagon-shaped,  rectangular  or  tubular. 


CHAS.  LEVEY  & CO., 

MACHINERY  BROKERS, 
Engineers,  Millwrights,  Iron  Founders, 

See.,  See., 

73  to  77  Adelaide  Street, 

TORONTO,  OUT. 

!agiae§  ta®  BoHecs*  *1  tistt* 

flWcacL  flAy Qj-kiriQ.  ^jLijirhi nefa(, 

0^*  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  “ Excelsior  ” Wood 
Planer,  the  simplest,  strongest,  and  cheapest  Machine  ever  offered 
to  the  public. 

American  Correspondents : The  BulTalo  Machinery  Agency,  39  Mechanic  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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BOILER  PLATE/BOILER  IRON:  Flat-rolled  steel  usually  about  a quarter  to 

one-half  inch  thick  used  especially  for  making  boilers,  tanks  and  covering 
ships. 

BOLSTER:  Applied  to  things  used  as  a pad  such  as  a long  stuffed  pillow  for 

bed  or  sofa,  surgical  compress,  on  a saddle,  on  a garment,  the  transverse  bar 
over  the  axle  of  a wagon,  or  the  principal  cross  beam  of  a railway  truck  or 
carriage  body.  Also,  a tool  for  punching  holes  and  making  bolts. 

BOLT:  A roll  of  cloth  of  specific  length.  A bundle  such  as  straw.  A block  of 

timber  to  be  sawed  or  cut  into  something  such  as  shingles  or  staves.  A bundle 
of  boards  joined  by  an  end  not  sawed  through.  An  iron  or  brass  bar  for 
securing  a door.  In  milling,  to  sift,  refine  or  purify  something  such  as  meal 
or  flour,  usually  through  a fine-meshed  cloth. 

BOLTER:  In  milling,  used  in  a grain  mill  to  grade  or  size  grains  and  in  the 

packhouse  to  remove  undersized  grains.  In  food  processing,  cylindrical 
rotating  sifters  were  used  from  about  1800  onward  to  separate  milled  grain 
into  bran,  middlings,  and  flour.  Characteristic  of  sophisticated  milling  and 
heavily  refined  flour. 

BOLTING:  In  milling,  the  process  of  separating  flour  from  bran  or  skin  of  the 
wheat  by  using  fine  mesh  cloth  serving  as  a sieve. 

BOLTING  REEL:  In  milling,  usually  six  or  eight  sided  frame  covered  with 

bolting  cloth.  As  it  revolves,  the  fine  particles  pass  through  the  cloth,  and 
thus  the  flour  is  separated  from  the  bran. 

BONNET:  In  millinery,  a woman’s  head  covering  made  according  to  the  season 
and  fashion  from  silk,  straw,  lace  or  crape. 

BONNET  BLOCK  MAKER:  In  carpentry,  a turner  who  makes  wooden  shapes 

for  straw  bonnets  to  be  pressed  on. 

BONNET  CLEANER:  In  millinery,  a person  who  carries  on  the  trade  of 

bleaching  and  renovating  bonnets. 

BOOTJACK:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a metal  or  wooden  device  shaped  like 

the  letter  V used  for  pulling  off  boots. 

BORATE:  A salt  or  ester  of  a boric  acid. 

BOTTLER:  One  who  makes  bottles,  or  bottles  liquor. 

BRAD:  A thin  usually  flat  nail  of  the  same  thickness  throughout  but  tapering 

in  width  and  with  a slight  projection  at  the  top  on  one  side  instead  of  a head. 
Sometimes,  a small  tapering  square-bodied  finishing  nail  with  a countersunk 
head.  A slender  wire  nail  with  a small  deep  round  head. 

BRASSFITTER:  One  who  cuts  and  fits  together  brass  pieces. 
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BREWER:  One  who  produces  beer  through  the  use  of  fermented  grains. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  brewers  were  often  European  immigrants 
and  produced  for  localized  markets.  Like  processors  in  other  fermentation- 
based  trades,  brewers  relied  on  a high  level  of  skill  and  experience. 

BREWING:  A traditional  craft,  converting  grains  such  as  barley  into  fermented 
drink,  or  beer.  By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  local  breweries  were  gradually 
replaced  by  regional  and  national  brewers. 

BRIGANTINE:  In  shipbuilding,  a former  light  swift  seagoing  vessel  equipped 

for  both  rowing  and  sailing,  usually  from  the  Mediterranean.  A two-masted 
square-rigged  vessel  differing  from  a brig  in  not  carrying  a square  mainsail. 

BRICKYARD:  A place  where  bricks  are  made. 
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BRIMESTONE:  A vernacular  name  for  sulphur. 

BRIMESTONE  MATCH:  A match  or  splinter  of  wood  having  its  end  dipped  in 
brimestone. 

BRINE:  A strong  saline  solution  in  which  water  is  saturated  with  common  salt. 
Used  to  treat  substances  by  steeping  or  saturating  with  brine,  such  as  brined 
pork  or  brined  hide. 

BROOM  CORN:  In  agriculture,  several  types  of  tall  cultivated  grasses  that  are 
derived  from  a variety  of  sorghum  and  are  grown  for  the  stiff  branched 
elongated  panicle  which  is  used  for  making  brooms  and  brushes. 

BUCKRAM  CLOTH:  In  the  textile  industry,  a stuff-finished  heavy-sized  fabric 
of  cotton  or  linen  used  for  interlining  garments  and  in  stiffening  millinery  and 
bookbinding.  A similar  fabric  can  be  made  by  plying  together  with  glue  two 
or  more  layers  of  open-weave  cotton  cloth. 

BUGGY:  In  wheelwrighting,  a light  one  horse  vehicle  for  one  or  two  people. 

BUHR/BURR  STONE:  In  milling,  a siliceous  rock  used  for  millstones.  An 

imported  French  millstone  of  high  quality  fresh  water  quartz  and  quarried  in 
the  Paris  basin.  A term  applied  by  quarrymen  in  Dorsetshire  to  a soft  sandy 
limestone  with  hard  silicified  bosses. 

BULL’S  EYE:  In  glassmaking,  the  central  protuberance  formed  in  making  a 

sheet  of  blown  glass. 

BUNG:  In  coopering  a large  cork  stopper  for  the  mouth  of  a cask,  which  is 

called  the  bung  hole. 

BUSHEL:  A measure  of  capacity  for  grain  or  fruit  equal  to  eight  gallons. 


JOHN  DEANS, 

Carriage  and  Waggon  Manufacturer 

ST.  ANDREW'S  STREET,  FERGUS,  ONTARIO. 
Painting  and  Trimming  done  on  Short  Notice. 

Thomas  Richardson, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS, 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS,  Ac. 

The  Manufacture  of  Ploughs,  I call  particular  attention  to. 
Blacksmithing  in  all  its  branches.  Repairing  done  promptly. 
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CABINETMAKER:  One  who  makes  cabinets  and  does  the  finer  kinds  of  joiner’s 
work,  such  as  making,  repairing  and  upholstering  wooden  chairs,  tables  and 
couches. 

CABRIOLE/CABRIOLET:  In  wheelwrighting,  a light  two  wheeled  street  carriage 
drawn  by  one  horse,  having  a large  hood  of  wood  or  leather  and  an  ample 
apron  to  cover  the  lap  and  legs  of  the  occupant,  and  an  elevated  seat  behind 
on  which  the  driver  sits.  Also,  a heavier  four  wheeled  vehicle  with  the  driver 
seated  in  front,  adapted  for  carrying  more  than  two  people.  Contracted  by 
1830  to  ‘cab’  and  applied  to  any  vehicle  known  by  that  name. 

CALCINE:  In  metal  mining,  to  roast  or  expose  to  heat. 

CALCINED  PLASTER:  Plaster  partially  dehydrated  by  heat,  specifically.  Plaster 
of  Paris. 

CALICO:  In  the  textile  industry,  printed  cloth  made  either  by  hand  blocks  or 

by  rotary-cylinder  printing  machines.  In  Britain,  it  is  a general  term  for  any 
plain  white  cloth  made  from  cotton,  but  which  receives  distinctive  names 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  such  as  shirting  calico  and 
unbleached  calico.  The  name  may  be  an  English  derivative  of  ‘calicut’  cloth 
which  originally  was  produced  in  India. 

CANE:  The  stem  of  any  one  various  bamboo-like  grasses,  especially  split 

rattan  used  in  chair  seats  and  wicker  articles.  A pipe  or  tube,  especially  a 
slender  glass  tube.  A warp  in  hand  weaving. 

CANISTER:  A cylindrical  or  rectangular  container  used  for  holding  a dry 

product. 

CAPSICUM:  A genus  of  chiefly  tropical  perennial  shrubby  plants,  of  the 

family  solanaceae.  that  are  widely  grown  as  annuals  for  their  fruits.  Under 
cultivation  the  plants  produce  many-seeded  berries  with  a thickened  usually 
fleshy  integument  and  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  colour  and  pungency.  The 
fruit  is  used  as  seasoning,  condiment,  gastric  and  intestinal  stimulant,  and  as  a 
rubefacient. 

CAR  WHEEL:  The  wheel  of  a railway  car. 

CARBONATE:  In  metal  mining,  a chemical  compound  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  a 
metal. 

CARDING  MILL:  In  a textile  mill,  the  machine  used  to  clean,  separate  and 

process  cotton,  wool  and  synthetic  spinning  by  combing  out  dirt  and  lint  by 
placing  the  fibres  parallel  into  a soft  web  called  a sliver.  A large  cylinder 
with  thousands  of  wire  teeth  working  opposite  smaller  flats  or  cylinders  with 
teeth  produces  the  combing  action.  In  wool  and  synthetic  spinning,  generally, 
the  sliver  goes  directly  from  the  card  to  the  condenser  and  the  spinning 
machines,  whereas  in  cotton  manufacture  the  sliver  must  go  through  the 
drafting  processes  before  spinning. 
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CARPENTER:  One  who  does  the  heavier  and  stronger  work  in  wood  such  as 

the  framework  of  homes  or  ships,  as  distinguished  from  a joiner  or  a 
cabinetmaker. 

CARTWRIGHT:  A carpenter  who  makes  and  repairs  carts. 

CASHMERE:  In  the  textile  industry,  soft  wool  obtained  from  the  Cashmere 

wild  goat  of  Tibet.  Also  applied  to  a woolen  fabric  in  imitation  of  the  true 
cashmere. 

CASSIMERE/CASIMIRE:  In  the  textile  industry,  a thin,  fine  quality  twilled 

suiting  fabric  usually  made  of  wool.  Also  applied  to  a variety  of  fancy  woolen 
clothing  fabrics. 

CASTING:  In  metal  processing,  the  act  of  pouring  molten  metal  into  a mould, 
and  the  metal  object  that  results  from  such  pouring. 

CAULDRON:  A large  boiling  vessel  usually  of  a deep  basin  shape  with  hoop 

handle  and  removable  lid. 
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CHANDLER:  One  who  makes  candles.  Also  an  old  name  for  a dealer,  such  as 
corn  chandler,  tallow  chandler  or  ship  chandler. 

CHANDLER’S  SHOP:  A petty  huckster’s  shop  where  small  articles  or 

provisions  are  sold. 

CHARCOAL:  A black  porous  pulverizable  substance  consisting  wholly  of 

carbon.  It  is  obtained  as  the  solid  residue  in  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
wood,  bones  and  other  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

CHARCOAL-IRON:  An  iron  containing  a certain  percentage  of  carbon. 

CHARMEEN:  A trade  name  for  a fine  worsted  dress  fabric  made  with  a steep 
twilled  weave. 

CHEMIST,  MANUFACTURING:  One  who  manufactures  medicinal  drugs. 

CHEWING  TOBACCO:  Tobacco  usually  in  the  form  of  a plug  that  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  flavouring  material. 

CHIGNON:  A smooth  natural  or  artificial  knot,  twist  or  arrangement  of  hair 

that  is  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head,  usually  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

CHINAWARE:  A type  of  earthenware  of  a fine  semi-transparent  texture, 

originally  manufactured  in  China. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME:  A nearly  white  bleaching  powder  made  by  passing 

chlorine  gas  over  hydrated  lime.  Used  as  a bleaching  agent,  disinfectant  and 
deodorant. 

CHURN:  A vessel  in  which  milk  or  cream  is  stirred,  beaten  or  agitated  by 

shaking,  plunging  or  revolving  dasher  to  separate  the  oily  globules  and  thus 
obtain  butter. 

CIDER:  The  fermented  juice  of  apples  or  sometimes  other  fruits  used  as  a 

beverage  or  for  making  other  products  such  as  applejack,  vinegar  and  apple 
butter. 

CISTERN:  An  artificial  reservoir  or  tank  for  holding  or  storing  water  or  other 
liquid.  Usually  an  underground  tank  for  storing  rainwater  collected  from  a 
roof. 

CLAPBOARD:  In  carpentry,  a size  of  board,  usually  split  oak,  used  by  coopers 
for  making  barrel  staves  and  wainscotting.  A narrow  board  that  is  usually 
thicker  at  one  edge  than  the  other  so  that  each  board  can  overlap  the  one 
below  it.  It  is  also  used  for  weather-boarding  outside  walls  or  roofs. 

CLINT:  A hard  or  flinty  rock. 

CLOTHIER:  One  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade,  especially  one  who  performs  the 
operations  subsequent  to  weaving.  Also  a fuller  and  dresser  of  cloth,  and  a 
seller  of  cloth  and  men’s  clothes. 
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COAL-OIL:  An  early  name  for  refined  petroleum,  especially  kerosene. 

COB:  A mixture  of  unburned  clay,  usually  with  straw  as  a binder,  that  is 

used  for  constructing  walls  of  small  buildings.  A wicker  basket.  In  metal 
mining,  the  process  of  separating  ore  from  gangue  minerals  with  a hammer.  In 
agriculture,  the  hard  stalk  from  which  the  grain  has  been  removed  and  when 
chopped  is  given  to  livestock. 

COBBLER:  One  who  mends  shoes. 

COBOURG:  In  the  textile  industry,  a fine  closely  woven  twilled  fabric,  usually 
made  with  a cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling  and  woven  in  imitation  of 
cashmere. 

COCK:  In  plumbing,  a tap  or  tapped  spout. 

COKE:  In  mining,  the  residue  from  carbonized  coal  that  consists  mainly  of 

carbon.  The  substance  is  hard,  porous,  gray  with  a submetallic  lustre,  and  is 
used  as  a fuel  in  blast  and  domestic  furnaces.  In  the  petroleum  industry,  the 
hard  black  substance  that  remains  in  refining  processes  after  all  oils  and  tars 
have  been  driven  off  by  fractional  distillation. 

COLLODION:  A viscous  solution  of  pyroloxylin  in  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 

ether  or  acetone  used  chiefly  as  a coating  for  wound  and  photographic  films 
and  plates. 

COLLODION  PROCESS:  In  photography,  production  of  light-sensitive  emulsion 
by  mixing  collodion  with  potassium  iodide,  coating  this  mixture  on  a base 
material,  such  as  glass,  and  then  dipping  in  silver  nitrate  solution  just  before 
exposure.  Also  known  as  ‘wet-plate’  process.  Invented  by  F.S.  Archer  in 
1851. 

COMPOSING:  In  printing,  the  process  of  setting  type.  The  worker  takes 

individual  pieces  of  type  from  the  case  and  places  them  in  a three  sided  tray 
held  in  his  other  hand.  Once  this  composing  stick  is  full,  the  types  are 
transferred  to  a larger  tray  called  a galley. 

COMPOSING  RULE:  In  printing,  a thin  strip  of  type-high  metal  with  a small 
beak  at  one  end  used  in  a composing  stick  to  guide  the  placement  of  type. 
Many  compositors  owned  their  own  favourite  rules  and,  occasionally,  a 
composing  stick  or  other  small  implement-.  Other  than  this,  all  equipment  and 
supplies  were  the  property  of  the  office. 

COMPOSING  STICK:  In  printing,  a measuring  tool  in  which  lines  of  type  are 
set  and  made  equal  in  length,  or  justified.  Early  sticks  were  usually  made  of 
wood  and  were  of  fixed  lengths.  Later  some  sticks  were  made  of  brass  or  iron 
and  could  be  adjusted  to  different  lengths. 

COMPOSITOR:  In  printing,  one  who  sets  texts  or  copy  and  later  prepares  the 

assembled  types  for  printing  by  imposing  and  locking  them  up  in  the  forms. 
Originally,  the  ‘comp’  would  hand  set  individual  foundry  types  in  a composing 
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stick  but  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  began  to  use  typesetting  machines 
including  linecasters  and  monotype  machinery.  No  matter  what  method  was 
used,  the  compositor  had  to  be  fairly  literate  and  capable  of  making  many 
educated  decisions  regarding  typography. 

CONFECTIONER:  One  who  makes  condiments  or  sweet  delicacies. 

CONGRESS  BOOT:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a high  boot  with  elastic  sides. 

COOLER:  A vessel  in  which  water,  milk  or  other  liquids  are  cooled  or  kept 

cool. 

COOPER:  One  who  makes  and  repairs  wooden  casks,  buckets  and  tubs  formed 
of  staves  and  hoops.  Dry  coopers  makes  casks  to  hold  dry  goods,  and  wet 
coopers  make  casks  to  hold  liquids. 

COOPER’S  AXE:  In  coopering,  an  axe  used  for  rough  beveling  of  the  edges  of 
staves  and  rough  cutting  of  the  outer  and  inner  bevel  on  the  head.  Weight 
varies  from  three  and  three-quarters  to  six  pounds  and  the  length  of  the  cut 
from  eight  and  one-half  to  eleven  and  one-half  inches. 

COOPER’S  HAMMER:  In  coopering,  a three  to  six  pound  hammer  used  to  drive 
truss  hoops  in  bending  the  cask. 

COOPER’S  SAW:  In  coopering,  similar  to  a compass  saw  but  with  the  blade 

bowed  to  expose  a convex  cutting  edge.  Used  for  repair  work  in  cutting  a 
croze  on  a single  stave. 

COOPER’S  SHAVE:  In  coopering,  a spoke  shave  with  straight  handles  for 

general  work  on  casks  or  barrels. 

COOPER’S  VISE:  In  coopering,  a tool  like  a large  gimlet  that  is  screwed  into 
the  head  at  the  place  where  the  tap  hole  will  be  bored  to  place  the  head  in 
position  in  the  croze. 

COOPER’S  WHITTLE:  In  coopering,  a knife  used  for  notching  both  ends  of 

hazel  rods  to  lock  together  to  form  a hoop. 

COPAL:  A resin  from  various  tropical  trees  that  is  collected  from  living  trees 

or  dug  from  the  ground  as  a fossil  and  is  used  chiefly  in  making  varnishes  and 
printing  ink.  When  the  resin  is  hard  it  is  made  soluble  by  heating  in  alcohol 
or  other  organic  solvents. 

COPPERAS:  A name  given  most  commonly  referring  to  the  beautiful  green 

crystals  forming  the  protosulphate  of  iron.  It  is  also  called  green  vitriol  and 
is  used  in  dyeing,  tanning  and  making  ink. 

COPPERWARE:  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  copper. 

CORDAGE:  Ropes  or  cords. 

CORDIAL:  An  invigorating  and  stimulating  liqueur,  syrup,  sweet  drink  or 
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medicine. 

CORDWAINER:  Another  name  for  a shoemaker.  Originally,  it  referred  to  a 

shoemaker  who  used  a Spanish  leather  called  cordwain,  first  made  in  a town 
called  Corduba. 

CORDWOOD:  Wood  sold  for  fuel  and  piled  up  in  cords  of  four  feet  so  as  to 

be  readily  measurable.  Also,  standing  timber  of  such  size  and  quality  as  to  be 
fit  only  for  burning  as  fuel. 

CORKWOOD:  A variety  of  chiefly  tropical  American  or  Australian  trees  and 

shrubs  having  lightweight  or  corky  wood. 

CORNICE:  The  typically  moulded  and  projecting  horizontal  object  crowning  or 
finishing  part  of  a building.  A decorative  band  of  metal  or  wood  around  the 
wall  of  a room  just  below  the  ceiling. 

CORN  SHELLER:  In  agriculture,  a machine  or  device  that  separates  the 

kernels  of  corn  from  the  cob. 

COTTON  WARP:  In  weaving,  cotton  fibre  spun  and  prepared  for  use  in 

weaving,  knitting  and  manufacture  of  sewing  thread.  Used  for  warp  in 
weaving. 

COTTON  WASTE:  In  the  textile  industry,  material  rejected  during  a textile 

manufacturing  process  and  either  recovered  for  reworking  as  yarn  or  used  for 
wiping  dirt  and  oil  from  hands  and  machinery. 

COULOMB:  The  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  in  one  second  by  a current 

of  one  ampere.  The  designation  was  adopted  by  the  Paris  Electrical  Congress 
in  1881. 

COUNTRY-WORK:  Work  of  or  pertaining  to  rural  districts,  in  contrast  to  the 
town.  In  the  Census  used  in  reference  to  blacksmiths. 

COVERLET:  A cover  or  bedspread,  sometimes  quilted  or  of  heavy  material. 

CRADLE:  In  agriculture,  a light  frame  of  wood  attached  to  a scythe,  having  a 
row  of  long  curved  teeth  parallel  to  the  blade  to  lay  the  corn  more  evenly  in 
a swathe. 

CRADLE  FINGER:  In  agriculture,  a finger-like  projection,  usually  made  of 

wood,  and  attached  to  a scythe.  Used  for  harvesting  grain. 

CRAFTSMAN:  An  artisan  who  practises  a manual  skill,  art  or  trade. 

CRAPE:  In  millinery,  a kind  of  thin  gauze  made  of  raw  silk  woven  without 

crossing,  stiffened  with  gum  water,  and  used  in  making  bonnets.  Mourning 
crape  is  black. 
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CREAM  OF  TARTAR:  A substance  which  is  formed  in  the  process  of  the 

fermentation  of  grape  juice.  In  its  crude  state  it  is  called  argol  and  varies 
from  pale  pink  to  dark  red.  When  the  argol  is  purified  it  forms  a white 
crystalline  salt  which  has  a pleasant  taste  and  is  called  cream  of  tartar.  In 
food  processing,  it  is  used  in  baking  powder  and  hard  candy.  In  metal 
processing,  it  is  used  in  certain  treatments  of  metals,  such  as  in  electrolytic 
tinning  of  iron  and  steel. 

CRIMP:  To  compress,  pinch,  indent,  curl,  bend  or  mold  into  shape  a substance 
such  as  leather  or  cloth. 

CRIMPING  IRON:  In  dressmaking,  an  instrument  for  pinching  or  puckering  the 
border  of  a cap  or  frill. 

CRIMPING  MACHINE:  In  laundering,  a laundress’s  roller  or  iron  which  is 

heated  for  crimping  borders. 

CROCHET  LACE:  In  dressmaking,  hand-knitted  lace  which  was,  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  remarkable  for  its  cheapness,  durability,  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  design. 

CROCHET  NEEDLE:  In  dressmaking,  a bone  or  metal  knitting  hook  used  for 

working  crochet. 
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CROCKERY:  Vessels  formed  of  fired  clay,  especially  for  domestic  use.  Also 

called  earthenware. 


CROZE:  In  coopering,  the  groove  inside  and  just  below  the  top  of  a stave  in 

which  the  head  of  the  cask  is  fitted.  Also,  a narrow-stock  plane  with  various 
shaped  cutting  irons  used  to  cut  the  groove. 


CULTIVATOR:  In  agriculture,  an  implement  used  for  breaking  up  the  soil 

surface,  especially  among  growing  crops,  in  order  to  aerate  the  soil,  conserve 
moisture  and  control  weeds.  It  can  be  a hand  tool  or  a large  wheeled  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  that  consists  usually  of  a frame  upon  which  are  fastened  shares, 
discs  or  tines. 


CURRIER:  One  who  dresses  and  colours  leather  after  it  is  tanned. 


CUSTOM  WORK:  In  the  clothing  industry,  refers  to  goods  that  are  made-to- 

measure  or  made-to-order. 


CUTLER:  One  who  makes,  deals  in  or  repairs  knives,  forks  and  similar  cutting 
utensils. 


CUTTER:  A small  sleigh  or  sledge  for  two  people.  A boat  belonging  to  a ship 
of  war,  shorter  and  broader  than  a barge  or  pinnace.  It  can  be  rowed  or 
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sailed  and  is  used  for  carrying  light  stores  and  passengers.  In  coal  mining, 
any  coal  cutting  or  rock  cutting  machine.  Also  refers  to  the  men  operating  a 
coal  cutting  machine  or  undercutting  by  pick  or  drill.  In  paper  making,  a 
machine  for  cutting  a web  of  paper  into  sheets. 

CUVE:  A tub  or  vat. 

CUVETTE:  A washbasin  or  shallow  pan. 

CWT:  An  abbreviation  of  a hundredweight  or  quintal. 

DAGUERREOTYPE:  In  photography,  direct-positive  photography  produced  on  a 
sensitized  silver  plate,  or  silver-coated  copper,  that  was  developed  in  mercury 
vapour.  The  first  commercially  practical  photographic  process,  popular  from 
1839  to  1855. 

DAMASK:  In  the  textile  industry,  a firm  lustrous  fabric  made  with  flat 

conventional  patterns  in  satin  weave  on  a plain-woven  ground  on  the  right 
side  and  a plain-woven  pattern  on  a satin  ground  on  the  reverse  side.  It  is 
made  on  jacquard  looms,  usually  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  or  a combination  of 
those  fibres,  and  is  used  for  household  linen,  interior  decoration  and  clothing. 

DAMSEL:  In  milling,  an  iron  or  wooden  rod  terminating  in  a fork  or  crutch 

that  straddles  the  bar  across  the  eye  of  the  runner  stone.  It  is  employed  with 
underdriven  machinery  to  agitate  the  shoe-feeding  grain  to  the  stones.  It 
shakes  the  shoe  that  conveys  the  grain  from  the  hopper  to  the  millstones. 

DAUBING:  In  tanning,  a mixture  of  fish  oil  and  tallow  that  is  worked  into 

leather  after  it  has  been  shaved. 

DEADEYE:  A rounded  wood  block  that  is  encircled  by  a rope  or  an  iron  band 

and  pierced  with  holes  to  receive  a lanyard.  It  is  used  to  set  up,  among  other 

things,  shrouds  and  stays. 

DEAL:  A board  of  fir  or  pine  cut  to  specified  sizes. 

DEAL  END:  A deal  board  less  than  six  feet  long. 

DISTILLATION:  In  brewing,  a process  for  obtaining  concentrated  alcohol  on  a 
continuous  basis  from  fermented  liquors.  Types  of  stills  range  from  simple 

flat-bottom  pots  with  a still  head  or  inverted  pot  with  a tube  on  the  side 

connecting  it  to  a receiving  pot  for  the  condensed  liquid.  See  also  alcoholic 
fermentation. 

DORY:  In  shipbuilding,  a flat-bottomed  boat  with  high  flaring  sides,  sharp 

bow  and  deep  V-shaped  transom  that  is  used  especially  on  the  New  England 
coast  and  by  American  fishing  vessels.  It  is  noted  for  its  qualities  for  riding 
seas. 

DRAG:  Something  that  is  dragged,  pulled  or  drawn  along  over  a surface,  such 
as  a harrow  to  break  up  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a sledge  for  conveying 
heavy  bodies,  a steel  instrument  for  completing  the  dressing  of  soft  stone,  a 
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wooden  or  metal  apparatus  drawn  over  the  ground  to  smooth  it,  or  a private 
coach  drawn  by  four  horses  that  has  seats  on  its  top.  In  metal  processing, 
the  bottom  part  of  a mould. 

DRAG  SAW:  In  lumbering,  a cross-cut  saw  in  which  the  effective  stroke  is 

limited  by  the  pull  motion  only. 

DRAG  STICK:  In  milling,  a stick  inserted  in  the  eye  of  the  runner  stone  to 

prevent  the  hoarding  or  clogging  of  grain. 

DRESS:  In  manufacturing,  to  process  an  object  by  cleaning,  purifying, 

trimming  or  smoothing. 

DRESSMAKER:  One  who  sews  gowns  and  other  articles  of  female  clothing. 

Previously  called  a mantuamaker. 

DRUGGET:  In  the  textile  industry,  a fabric  of  wool  or  wool  mixed  with  linen 
or  silk  formerly  used  for  clothing.  A coarse  durable  cloth  usually  of  wool 
mixed  with  linen,  jute  or  cotton  used  chiefly  as  a lining  or  protective  covering 
for  carpets.  A rug  having  a cotton  warp  and  a wool  filling  made  from  fleece 
of  wire-haired  sheep  of  India.  Also  called  India  drugget. 

DRUM:  In  machinery,  a cylinder  or  barrel  around  which  a belt  passes  or  a 

rope  is  wound.  Also  applies  to  drum-shaped  parts  of  many  machines. 

DRUM  PRINTING:  In  carpetmaking,  a method  of  printing  the  pattern  of 

tapestry  and  velvet  carpets  on  the  woolen  threads  of  the  pile  warp.  The 
undyed  yarn  is  wound  on  a large,  intermittently  revolving  drum,  the 
circumference  of  the  drum  corresponding  to  the  length  of  yarn  needed  for  one 
carpet.  Generally  enough  warps  for  several  hundred  carpets  are  included. 
Colors  are  printed  across  the  face  in  horizontal  bands  by  a series  of  dye- 
bearing carriages.  The  long  hanks  are  removed  and  subjected  to  steam  to  fix 
the  colour,  and  the  threads  are  then  arranged  alongside  one  another  on  the 
warp  beam  so  as  to  reproduce  the  pattern.  The  method  was  invented  by 
Richard  Whytock  of  Edinburgh  in  1832. 

DRY  GOODS:  Merchandise  such  as  textile  fabrics,  drapery  and  haberdashery. 

DUCK  CLOTH:  In  the  textile  industry,  a durable  plain  closely  woven  fabric 

now  usually  of  cotton  made  in  various  weights  and  used  for  sails,  bags  and 
belting.  A fabric  lighter  and  finer  than  canvas,  made  of  flax  and  used  for 
small  sails  and  seamen’s  trousers. 

DUNG  BATH:  In  the  textile  industry,  in  calico  printing,  to  prepare  cloth  for 
printing  by  immersing  in  a solution  of  arscniate  of  soda,  containing  from  ten 
to  fifteen  grains  arsenic  acid  per  gallon,  according  to  the  strength  and  nature 
of  the  mordants  to  be  dunged.  Formerly,  animal  excrement  was  used. 

EARTHENWARE:  Vessels  and  other  utensils  or  ornaments  made  of  low-fired 

clay  that  is  slightly  porous,  opaque  and  lacking  sonority.  Commonly  covered 
with  a nonporous  glaze.  Also  called  crockery. 
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EDGE  TOOL:  An  industrial  tool  with  a sharp  cutting  edge  such  as  chisel, 

gouge  or  plane. 

ELECTROPLATE:  To  plate  with  an  adherent  continuous  coating  by 

electrodeposition.  Especially  to  plate  with  a metal  or  metal-coated  or 
graphite-coated  nonmetal  serving  as  cathode  during  the  electrolysis. 

EMPLOYEE:  A person  employed  for  wages. 

ENAMEL:  A usually  opaque  or  semi-opaque  vitreous  composition  fused  to  the 

surface  of  metal,  glass  or  pottery  for  ornament  or  protection,  or  as  a basis  for 
decoration.  The  process  of  painting  with  coloured  glass,  and  with  different 
mineral  colours  on  gold  and  copper. 

ENGINEER:  One  skilled  in  construction  and  management  of  complicated 

machinery  and  the  uses  of  motive  power  and  repair  of  mill  work.  See  also 
millwright. 

ESTER:  In  the  chemical  industry,  a variety  of  compounds,  such  as  ethyl 

acetate,  triphenyl,  and  triphenyl  phosphate,  that  on  hydrolysis  yield  an  organic 
or  inorganic  acid,  alcohol  or  phenol.  They  may  be  then  classified  either  by 
their  acid,  alcohol  or  phenol  constituents.  They  are  usually  fragrant  liquids  if 
sufficiently  volatile. 

FACTOR:  One  who  makes  or  does  something. 

FACTORY:  A building  with  tools,  implements  and  machinery  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods.  Also  referred  to  as  a manufactory  or  workshop. 

FAGGOT/FAGOT:  A bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs  bound  together  as  fuel. 

FAIENCE:  A general  term  comprising  all  the  various  kinds  of  glazed 

earthenware  and  porcelain.  Named  after  the  city  Faenza  in  Italy  which  was  a 
centre  of  the  ceramic  industry  in  the  16th  century. 

FANNING:  In  milling,  the  action  of  fanning  or  winnowing  corn. 

FANNING  MILL:  In  milling,  a machine  for  winnowing. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS:  A general  term  for  tools  and  equipment  employed  in 

agricultural  work. 

FARRIER:  One  who  shoes  and  treats  the  diseases  of  horses. 

FELLOE/FELLY:  In  wheelwrighting,  the  outer  circle  of  a wheel  that  is 

attached  by  spokes. 

FELT  CARPET:  In  carpetmaking,  a non-woven  carpet  or  rug  made  by 

interlocking  wool  fibres  by  mechanical  and  chemical  action,  moisture,  and  heat 
into  a matted  fabric  that  is  sometimes  stenciled  or  printed.  Often  used  as 
padding  under  carpets. 
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FELT  POST:  In  papermaking,  a pile  of  144  sheets  of  handmade  paper  fresh 

from  the  mould  with  a web  of  felt  between  each  sheet,  ready  for  the  first 
pressure  in  a screw  press. 

FELTING:  The  material  made  by  the  process  in  which  fibres  are  made  to  mat 
together  in  the  manufacture  of  felt.  In  the  textile  industry,  another  term  for 
filling. 

FENCING:  Material  used  in  building  a fence. 

FERROTYPE:  A positive  photograph  made  by  a collodion  process  on  a thin 

iron  plate  with  a darkened  surface  such  as  black  enamel.  Also  called  tintype. 
A photograph  so  taken. 

FERRULE/FERREL:  In  woodworking,  a ring  or  cap  of  metal  put  around  the 

end  of  a stick  or  tube  to  strengthen  it,  or  prevent  splitting  and  wearing,  such 
as  an  umbrella  or  walking  stick. 

FINDINGS:  Tools  and  supplies  a worker  requires  for  work,  such  as  leather 

findings. 

FINNAN  HADDIE/FINNAN  HADDOCK:  Smoked  haddock. 

FIRKIN:  A small  wooden  vessel  or  cask.  A variety  of  British  units  of  volume 
usually  equal  to  one-quarter  barrel,  nine  imperial  gallons,  fifty-six  pounds  of 
butter,  or  eight  gallons  of  ale. 

FLAT-IRON:  In  dressmaking,  tailoring  and  laundering,  a piece  of  heated  metal 
used  for  smoothing  cloth.  An  Italian-iron  is  used  for  flutting  and  smoothing 
frills. 

FLAX  MILL:  A mill  that  grinds  flax. 

FLESHING:  In  tanning,  the  removal  of  fat,  flesh,  and  loose  membranes  from 

the  flesh  side  of  skins  and  hides. 

FLINT  GLASS:  In  glassmaking,  a heavy,  high  quality  glass  containing  lead 

silicate,  originally  made  from  powdered  flint,  used  in  optical  instruments 
because  of  its  high  refractive-index. 

FLONG:  A sheet  of  several  layers  of  tissue  paper  on  a sheet  of  heavier  paper 

used  for  making  a stereotype  matrix. 

FONT:  In  typefounding  and  printing,  a complete  set  of  printing  types  that 

may  contain  many  different  characters  or  merely  a set  of  capital  letters. 
Regardless  of  the  amount  of  type  provided,  the  font  is  proportioned  so  that 
commonly  used  letters  are  in  greater  supply. 

FORGE:  A hearth  or  furnace  for  melting  or  refining  metals.  To  shape  by 

heating  in  a forge  and  hammering  into  shape. 
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FORGE  FURNACE:  A blacksmith’s  open  furnace  for  which  powerful  bellows 

are  used  to  keep  the  fire  hot. 

FOUNDRY:  A place  where  masses  of  metal  are  melted  and  poured  into  moulds. 

FREESTONE:  A stone  such  as  sandstone  or  limestone  that  may  be  easily  cut 

in  any  direction  without  splitting  because  it  has  no  grain. 

FRESCO:  The  art  of  painting  on  freshly  spread  moist  lime  plaster  with 

pigments  suspended  in  water. 

FRIEZE:  A coarse  woolen  cloth  with  a nap  usually  on  one  side  only. 

FULLING:  In  the  textile  industry,  a woolen  finishing  process  in  which  the 

cloth,  immersed  in  warm,  soapy  water,  is  pounded  by  wooden  hammers  in  order 
to  be  cleansed,  shrunk,  and  felted.  Felting,  describes  the  action  by  which  a 
proportion  of  wool  fibres  move  out  of  their  respective  yarns  and  intertwine, 
adding  strength  and  giving  a nap  to  the  cloth. 

FULLING  MILL:  In  milling  and  in  the  textile  industry,  a mill  in  which  cloth 

is  dressed  after  it  has  been  woven.  The  fabric  is  scoured,  cleaned,  and 
softened  before  being  napped  and  smoothed  under  pressure. 

FURNITURE:  In  manufacturing,  implements,  tools  or  instruments  required  for 
work,  such  as  gun  furniture  or  stove  furniture.  Also  referred  to  as  findings. 

FUSTIAN:  In  the  textile  industry,  a strong  cotton  and  linen  fabric  used  for 

clothing  and  bedding,  usually  having  a pile  face  and  twill  weave,  such  as 
velveteen,  corduroy  or  jean. 

FUSTIAN  JACKET:  A working  man’s  garment. 

FUSTIAN  CUTTER:  In  the  textile  industry,  one  who  cuts  the  flushed  warp  to 
raise  the  pile  in  a fustian  fabric. 
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GAITER:  A covering  of  cloth  or  leather  for  the  ankle  or  lower  leg. 

GALLEY:  In  printing,  a flat,  rectangular,  three-sided  tray  of  wood  or  metal 

into  which  the  compositor  unloaded  lines  of  type  once  his  composing  stick  was 


GALLON:  A measure  of  capacity  equal  to  4 quarts. 

GALLOON:  In  millinery,  a narrow  ornamental  lace  of  cotton  or  silk  for 

trimming  hats.  Also  used  for  finishing  clothes  or  upholstery  using  a braid 
with  gold  or  silver  threads  or  a strip  of  lace  or  embroidery  with  both  edges 
scalloped  or  indented.  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a narrow  cotton  fabric  used 
for  binding  shoes. 

GANGUE:  In  metal  mining,  the  valueless  part  of  an  ore  body. 

GARTER:  A band  worn  round  the  knee  to  keep  stockings  in  place.  A band 

which  surrounds  anything  as  a garter  does  a leg,  or  which  resembles  a garter 
in  shape. 

GASELIER/GASOLIER:  A chandelier  equipped  with  gas  lights. 

GASFITTER:  One  who  lays  pipes  and  fits  burners  necessary  for  the  use  of 

gas. 

GASPAREAU:  A kind  of  herring. 

GAVEL:  In  agriculture,  a quantity  of  grain  cut  and  ready  to  be  made  into  a 

sheaf. 
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GILDER:  One  who  applies  gold  leaf  to  any  object.  There  are  many  different 
kinds,  including  book  and  card  edge  gilders,  electrQ-gilders,  china-gilders, 
water-gilders,  screw-gilders,  glass-  gilders  and  leather-gilders. 

GILDING:  The  process  of  laying  thin  gold  over  any  surface. 

GILT:  Gold  or  something  that  resembles  gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  a thing. 

GIMP:  In  dressmaking,  silk  thread  or  twist,  usually  interlaced  with  a metallic 

wire,  for  dress  trimmings.  Also  used  for  making  coach-lace  to  trim  carriages. 

GINGER  BEER:  A sweetened  carbonated  beverage  heavily  flavoured  with 

ginger  or  capsicum  or  both. 

GIRDER:  A horizontal  main  support  for  vertical  heavy  loads,  such  as  beams. 

Usually  a very  large  iron  or  steel  beam  either  made  in  a single  piece  or  built 
of  plates,  flitches,  latticework  or  bars. 

GLAZIER:  One  who  sets  panes  of  glass  in  sashes  or  window  frames. 

GOODS:  In  the  textile  industry,  a collective  noun  for  cotton  fabrics. 

GRINDSTONE:  In  milling,  a flat  circular  stone  of  natural  sandstone  that 
revolves  on  an  axle  and  is  used  for  grinding,  shaping  or  smoothing  tools  and 
objects.  Also  called  a millstone. 

GRIST:  In  milling,  the  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn  or  other  grains  ground  in  a 

mill,  usually  in  small  lots  for  customers’  own  use.  A batch  of  grain  taken  to  a 
mill  for  custom  grinding.  In  brewing,  the  crushed  or  ground  malt  ready  for 
use  in  brewing.  In  the  textile  industry,  the  thickness  of  a silver,  roving  or 
yarn,  expressed  as  a relationship  between  length  and  weight. 

GROSS:  A measure  of  twelve  dozen. 

GRUBBER:  In  agriculture,  a hand  tool,  such  as  a grub  axe,  used  as  a 

cultivator  that  breaks  up  the  surface  of  land  by  digging.  Also  a chisel. 

GUNSMITH:  One  who  makes  and  repairs  small  firearms. 

GUNSTOCK:  The  wooden  stock  to  which  the  barrel  and  mechanism  of  a 

firearm  is  secured. 

GYPSUM:  A common  mineral  of  hydrous  calcium  sulfate  that  is  colourless  when 
pure.  It  is  formed  in  masses  or  in  monoclinic  crystals  that  are  easily  split 
into  folia.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a soil  amendment,  as  a retarder  in  Portland 
cement,  and  in  making  Plaster  of  Paris. 

HABERDASHER:  A dealer  in  small  wares,  such  as  sewing  threads,  laces,  tapes, 
fringes,  twists,  buttons,  hooks-and-eyes  and  trimmings.  Haberdasheries  were 
often  combined  with  the  woolen-drapery  trade.  Formerly,  they  included 
numerous  articles  now  dealt  with  in  other  trades,  such  as  hats,  clothes,  glasses 
and  spoons. 
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HACKLING:  In  the  textile  industry,  the  combing  of  flax  or  hemp  with  a 

hackle,  which  is  a hand  implement  that  has  long  iron  teeth  set  in  a board 
through  which  the  flax  or  hemp  is  drawn  to  remove  coarse  and  broken  fibres. 

HACKMATACK:  A variety  of  coniferous  trees,  including  tamarack,  common 

juniper,  and  the  wood  of  hackmatack,  balsam  and  poplar. 

HAIRPIECE:  A chignon  or  wig. 

HAME:  One  of  two  curved  wooden  or  metal  projections  which  are  attached  to 
or  are  part  of  the  collar  of  a draft  horse  and  to  which  the  traces  are 
fastened. 

HANDICRAFT:  A practical,  useful  and  manual  art,  trade  or  occupation. 

HANDLOOM:  A weaver’s  loom  worked  by  hand  as  distinguished  from  a power 
loom. 

HARD  SOAP:  Soap  made  by  using  sodium  hydroxide  or  sodium  carbonate. 
HATTER:  One  who  makes  and  sells  hats. 

HATTER-FURRIER:  One  who  prepares  and  sells  the  wool  and  different  furs 

used  for  felting  into  hat  bodies. 

HAY  PRESS:  In  agriculture,  an  implement  used  to  compress  hay  into  a smaller 
compact  form. 

HEADDRESS:  In  millinery,  a cap,  feather  or  any  ornament  worn  on  a woman’s 
head. 

HEADING  MACHINE:  In  agriculture,  a kind  of  harvester  for  cutting  off  heads 
of  grain  in  the  field.  Also  a machine  for  forming  heads  on  casks,  pins  and 
bolts. 

HEMP:  A tall  commonly  cultivated  Asiatic  herb  with  tough  bast  fibre  that  is 

used  for  making  cloth  floor  covering  and  cordage.  The  useful  fibre  of  a 
number  of  plants  other  than  hemp,  such  as  jute,  abaca  and  ramie,  used  in 
fabric. 

HERMETICALLY:  In  an  airtight  manner. 

HIDE:  In  tanning,  the  skin  of  an  animal,  raw  or  dressed  that  is  normally 

tanned  into  leather. 

HOB:  A ledge  of  bricks,  stone  or  iron  at  the  back  or  side  of  an  open 
fireplace  on  which  something  such  as  a kettle  can  be  placed  to  be  kept  warm. 
An  engraved  steel  block  that  is  case-hardened  and  is  used  to  impress  an 
embossing  die  or  a die-casting  die. 
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HOLLOWWARE:  Bowl  or  tube  shaped  ware,  normally  made  of  metal,  but  also 

sometimes  wood  or  earthenware. 

HOMESPUN:  In  the  textile  industry,  a loosely  woven  handloomed  material  of 

uneven  handspun  woolen  or  linen  fabric  made  in  the  home.  A machine-made 
tweedy  material  of  a plain  weave  and  spongy  texture  usually  made  from 
irregular  woolen,  cotton  or  linen  yarns  and  used  for  outer  garments  and 
upholstery. 

HOPS:  In  brewing,  the  ripened  and  dried  pistillate  cones  of  hop  used  chiefly 

to  impart  a bitter  flavour  to  malt  liquors  and  also  in  medicine  as  a tonic. 

HOOP:  In  dressmaking,  a frame  of  whalebone  to  spread  out  petticoats.  In 

coopering,  a strip  of  metal  or  wood  united  at  the  end  and  driven  around  a 
cask,  tub  or  barrel  to  hold  the  staves  together. 

HOOP  CRAMP:  In  coopering,  a ring-clutch  for  holding  the  ends  of  a hoop 

that  overlap  each  other. 

HOOP  DRIVER:  In  coopering,  a hand  tool  that  is  rested  on  the  edge  of  a 

hoop  and  beaten  by  a hammer  or  mallet  to  force  the  hoop  onto  the  cask. 
Also,  a machine  that  forces  hoops  onto  a cask. 

HOOPING:  In  metal  processing,  the  iron-work  around  a mould  box. 

HOOPS:  In  milling,  iron  rings  that  surround  the  Buhr  stone. 

HOOPER:  In  milling,  an  open  wooden  container  shaped  like  an  inverted 

pyramid  for  the  controlled  flow  of  grain  to  the  millstones. 

HOOPER  BOY:  In  milling,  an  invention  by  Oliver  Evans  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  spread  out  freshly  ground  flour  for  cooling  and  then  gathered  it 
together  again  for  packing. 

HORSEHAIR:  A fabric  woven  from  hair  of  a horse’s  tale  or  mane. 

HORSEPOWER:  The  power  that  a horse  exerts  in  pulling,  defined  as  a 

standard  unit  of  power  that  equals  550  foot-pounds  of  work  per  second  in 
Britain,  or  746  watts  in  the  United  States. 

HORSE  POKE:  In  agriculture,  a device  designed  to  keep  an  animal  from 

breaking  through  or  jumping  over  fences  and  consisting  typically  of  a collar 
from  which  a rod  or  pole  hangs  down  at  an  angle  in  front  of  the  animal. 

HORSE  RAKE:  In  agriculture,  a large  rake  implement  mounted  on  wheels  and 
drawn  by  a horse,  used  in  field-work  to  draw  together  hay  or  grass. 

HORSESHOEING:  The  process  of  providing  horseshoes. 

HOSE:  Stockings. 
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HOSIERY:  Frame-knitted  or  machine-knitted  articles  of  apparel,  such  as  hose, 
lingerie  and  socks. 

HOUND:  In  wheelwrighting,  a sidebar  connecting  the  tongue  of  a wagon  with 
the  forecarriage  or  the  reach  with  the  hindcarriage  in  order  to  give  additional 
rigidity  to  those  parts.  In  shipbuilding,  the  framing  at  the  masthead  of  a ship 
for  supporting  the  heel  of  the  topmast  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  lower 
rigging. 

HUB:  In  wheelwrighting,  the  usually  cylindrical  central  part  of  a wheel.  A 

piece  in  a lock  that  is  turned  by  the  knob  spindle  passing  through  it  and  that 
moves  the  bolt. 

HUCKSTER:  A minor  dealer,  trader,  hawker  or  itinerant  vendor  of  goods  with 
a pack,  box  or  tray. 

HYDRAULIC:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  water  as  conveyed  through  pipes  or 

channels  especially  by  mechanical  means.  Also  applied  to  various  mechanisms 
operated  by  water  power. 

HYPOPHOSPHATE:  A salt  or  ester  of  hypophosphoric  acid. 

ICE-BOX:  A box  or  chest  holding  ice  to  keep  contents  cold. 

ICE  MERCHANT:  One  who  sells  ice. 

ILLUSION:  In  the  textile  industry,  a fine  plain  transparent  bobbinet  or  tulle 

usually  of  silk  and  used  for  veils,  trimmings  and  dresses. 

INDUSTRIAL:  Pertaining  to  industry  or  productive  labour. 

INDUSTRY:  Systematic  work  or  labour  in  productive  trade  or  manufacture. 

IRONING:  In  dressmaking  and  tailoring,  the  action  or  process  of  smoothing 

with  a hot  flat-iron.  In  metal  processing,  the  action  of  constructing  iron 
parts. 

IRONMONGER:  A dealer  in  iron,  or  a hardware  merchant. 

JACK-BOOT:  A large  boot  coming  above  the  knee  worn  by  fishermen  and 

others. 

JAPAN:  A varnish  of  exceptional  hardness  which  originally  came  from  Japan. 
The  name  is  now  extended  to  other  varnishes  of  a like  sort,  especially  to  a 
black  varnish  obtained  by  cooking  asphalt  with  linseed  oil  used  for  producing  a 
black  gloss  on  metal  or  other  materials.  Also,  a varnish-like  liquid  made  from 
shellac,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  and  used  as  a medium  in  which  to  grind 
colours  and  for  drying  pigments. 

JAPAN  BLACK:  A quick-drying  black  varnish  consisting  usually  of  asphalt  and 
linseed  oil.  A thinner  variety  is  used  for  coating  metal  and  is  usually 
hardened  by  baking. 
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JAPANNERY:  In  various  industries,  the  art  of  coating  wood,  metal  or  paper 

with  a thick  coat  of  hard,  brilliant  varnish  to  produce  Jappaned  ware. 

JEAN/JANES:  In  the  textile  industry,  a durable  twilled  cotton  cloth  usually  in 
solid  colours.  A kind  of  fustian.  Satin  jeans  are  woven  like  satin  with  a 
smooth  glossy  surface,  and  are  used  in  shoes,  children’s  clothing,  and  to  hold 
stays  in  corsets. 

JOBBING:  To  do  odd  or  occasional  pieces  of  work  for  hire.  Work  done  by 

the  piece. 

JOINER:  One  who  constructs  things  by  joining  pieces  of  wood  and  who  does 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  work  than  that  of  a carpenter,  such  as  the 
construction  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  a house. 

KEG:  A small  cask  or  barrel  having  a capacity  of  thirty  gallons  or  less.  The 

contents  of  a keg. 

KEROSENE:  An  oil  obtained  from  coal  and  bituminous  shale  and  the 

distillation  of  petroleum.  Used  as  lamp-oil. 
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KERSEY:  In  the  textile  industry,  a heavy  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  fabric 

made  in  plain  or  twill  weave  with  a smooth  surface,  originally  made  in  Kersey, 
Suffolk  in  England. 

KIP  SKINS/LEATHER:  In  tanning,  the  hide  of  a young  or  small  animal  such  as 
a calf  or  lamb  used  for  making  leather. 

KNITTER:  One  who  knits  yarn  or  thread  for  hosiery. 

LACE:  In  dressmaking,  a delicate  network  of  silk,  cotton  or  flax.  Fine 

threads  are  woven  into  narrow  strips  for  trimming  women’s  dresses. 

LACEMAKING:  In  dressmaking,  the  process  of  twisting  yarns  or  threads  round 
each  other  so  as  to  form  meshes  of  various  patterns.  See  also  pillow  lace  and 
point  lace. 

LAMPBLACK:  A fine  bulky  black  soot  remaining  from  the  combustion  of 

carbonaceous  materials,  especially  a soot  obtained  by  burning  liquid 
hydrocarbons  such  as  creosote  oil  or  petroleum  fuel  oil.  It  is  characterized  by 
a duller  less  intense  black  than  channel  and  carbon  blacks,  by  a blue 
undertone,  and  by  varying  amounts  of  oily  matter.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
pigment  in  paints,  enamels,  printing  inks  and  concrete,  and  as  a source  of 
carbon  for  electric  brushes.  See  also  blacking. 

LATH:  In  carpentry,  a thin  narrow  strip  of  wood  used  to  form  a groundwork 
upon  which  to  fasten  the  slates  or  tiles  of  a roof,  plaster  of  a wall  or  ceiling, 
construction  of  lattice  or  trellis  work,  or  vential  blinds. 

LANYARD:  A throng,  strap,  or  rope  of  line  used  for  fastening  something  in 

ships.  One  of  the  pieces  passing  through  deadeyes  and  used  to  extend  shrouds 
or  stays. 

LAST:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a wooden  or  metal  foot  shaped  form  on  which 
the  upper  of  a shoe  is  tacked  before  soling.  Also,  to  tack  an  upper  onto  this 
form. 

LASTER:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  the  operative  who  stretches  a shoe  upper 

over  a last  and  attaches  the  sole.  The  hand  tool  used  to  pull  the  leather,  or 
specialized  pliers  with  a broad  face  for  striking  the  tacks. 

LASTING:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  the  process  of  drawing  the  upper  leather 

smooth  and  straight  in  shoemaking.  A worsted  fabric  used  in  making  women’s 
shoes. 

LASTING  AWL:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a sewing  awl  for  shoe  closers.  The 

awl  carries  the  thread  through  the  leather. 

LASTING  MACHINE:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a device  for  drawing  the  upper 
of  a boot  or  shoe  over  a last  and  holding  it  in  place  until  fastened. 
Successfully  developed  in  the  1880s. 
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LASTMAKING  MACHINE:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a lathe  for  turning 

irregular  forms  especially  set  up  to  make  shoe  lasts.  A woodworking  machine 
developed  in  the  1840s. 

LATHE:  In  the  machine  tool  industry,  a machine  in  which  the  object  revolves 
while  it  is  shaped  by  a cutting  tool  applied  to  it.  The  operation  performed  by 
a lather  is  called,  turning.  A lathe  operator  is  called,  turner. 

LATHYARN:  A single  tarred  or  untarred  yarn  put  up  in  stranded  form  or  with 
many  ends. 

LEA:  A unit  of  300  yards  used  in  counting  linen  yarns.  A unit  of  120  yards 
of  a yarn  used  for  testing. 

LIGNUM:  The  wood  of  a tropical  American  tree  called  lignum  vitae  found 

especially  in  the  West  Indies.  In  carpetmaking,  a floor  covering  made  of  wood 
pulp  manufactured  in  flexible  widths  often  with  an  Italian  tile  pattern. 

LIME:  A caustic  infusible  solid  that  consists  of  calcium  oxide  and  often 

magnesia.  It  is  often  found  in  white  grayish  lumps  or  pebbles  by  calcining 
limestone,  seashells,  coral  or  other  forms  of  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  building  materials,  agriculture,  metallurgy,  chemicals,  sewage,  trade 
wastes  and  the  treatment  of  water. 

LIMING:  In  tanning,  the  operation  of  steeping  hides  in  a lime-water  or  milk 

of  lime  to  remove  the  hair.  Also  refers  to  slaked  lime  thinned  with  water 
used  in  bleaching. 

LINOLEUM:  In  carpetmaking,  a floorcovering  of  oxidized  linseed  oil  mixed 
with  cork  and  other  pigments  and  pressed  into  a burlap  base.  Available  in  rug 
and  wall-to-wall  carpet  sizes  in  either  plain,  printed  or  inlaid  patterns. 
Invented  in  England  in  1863  by  Frederick  Walton,  linoleum  replaced  various 
floorcloths  in  popularity.  Congoleum  was  a trade  name  for  a similar  type  of 
floorcovering  of  asphalt  with  a felt  base. 

LINSEED:  Seed  of  the  common  flax  plant. 

LINSEY/LINSEY-WOOLSEY:  In  the  textile  industry,  dress  material  of  cotton 

warp  and  wool  weft.  Originally  linen  was  used  instead  of  cotton. 

LIQUORICE/LICORICE:  A dried  root,  or  its  extracts,  of  gummy  texture  and  a 
sweet  astringent  flavour  that  is  used  to  mask  unpleasant  flavours  in  drugs,  or 
to  impart  pleasing  flavours  in  candy  or  tobacco. 

LINT:  A soft  fleecy  material  made  by  scraping  linen  and  used  for  poultices 

and  wound  dressings.  Fuzz  consisting  usually  of  fine  ravelings  and  short 
fibres  of  yarn  and  fabric.  The  actual  netting  of  a fishnet. 

LITHOGRAPH:  A print  made  by  lithography. 

LITHOGRAPHY:  A process  of  printing  from  limestone  developed  by  Aloys 

Senefelder  in  Bavaria  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  first  introduced  in  the 
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United  States  in  1819.  The  flattened  limestone  will  accept  either  water  or  ink 
at  any  one  spot.  Thus  the  image  was  drawn  on  the  stone  with  a greasy 
drawing  ink.  The  stone  was  then  moistened  and  an  oil-based  printing  ink 
rolled  over  it.  This  ink  was  accepted  only  where  the  greasy  image  lay  and 
was  then  transferred  or  printed  onto  paper  using  a special  lithographic  press. 

LOCKSMITH:  One  who  makes  or  repairs  locks. 

LOOKING  GLASS:  A mirror  usually  made  of  glass  with  a backing  of  some 

reflecting  substance  such  as  mercury.  The  glass  used  in  such  a mirror.  See 
also  quicksilver. 

LOOM:  In  weaving,  an  apparatus  for  weaving  threads  into  fabric  by  crossing 

warp  with  weft  by  means  of  a device  which  parts  the  warp  threads  so  that  the 
shuttle  carrying  the  weft  can  pass  between  them. 

LUCIFER  MATCH:  A friction  match  using  antimony  sulphide  and  potassium 

chlorate. 

LYE:  A strong  alkaline  liquor  that  contains  chiefly  potassium  carbonate 

obtained  by  leaching  wood  washed  with  water.  It  was  used  especially  in 
washing  and  soapmaking. 

MACADAM:  A type  of  roadway  invented  by  John  McAdam,  who  lived  from 

1756  to  1836.  Construction  consisted  of  laying  down  successive  layers  of  stone 
boken  into  pieces  of  nearly  uniform  size.  Each  layer  was  allowed  to 
consolidate  under  the  pressure  of  ordinary  wheel  traffic  before  the  next  layer 
was  laid. 

MACERATION:  In  tanning,  the  preliminary  process  of  softening  and 
separating  the  parts  of  a hide  by  steeping. 

MACHINE  SHOP:  A workshop  for  making  or  repairing  machines  or  parts  of 

machines. 
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GANAJNOQTJE,  ONT.  * . 
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IrQEla  flSESJ  KatMOJ  W«C&ga 


FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


THE 

LEF FEL 

DOUBLE  TURBINE 

l&attt  l#(j«f, 

TUI 

BEST  WHEEL 

Id  existence. 

Has  more  power  with 
less  water  than  any  other 
Turbine  manufactured. 


CIRCULAR  SAW  RIGS, 

Shingle  Machines, 
STAVE  MACHINERY. 

PATENT 
'Oscillating  Mulays, 

And  all  kinds  of 

<$eomg, 

Shafting, 

&c„,  See. 


Also,  Agents  for  the 

fpUPekcL  tsPirud.  cullL  gfpfiat-ating  ^/LImxJtj nz. 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  ABOVE 

We  have  purchased  the  best  Machinery,  and  employ  none  but  the 
best  mechanics.  For  Circulars  and  Price  List,  address 

PAXTON,  TATE  §■  CO., 

POET  PERSY,  OUT. 

Also,  send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  describing  the 

Celebrated  Reaper, 

The  Marsh  Harvester, 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Harvesting  Ma- 
chine  in  the  Dominion. 

Awarded  ist  Prize  and  Diploma  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition,  London,  1869. 

“ ist  " Field  Trial  in  Hungary,  Europe,  i87o. 

a ik  *"  " *'  at  St.  Louis,  United  Stares,  1870. 

" ist  “ " “ at  Indiana,  Ontario,  1870. 

For  full  particulars,  address  PAXTON,  TATE  & CO., 

POST  FERRY,  OUT. 


MACHINE  TOOLS:  A machine  powered  tool  used  for  cutting  or  shaping  wood 
or  metal  and  usually  used  in  a machine  shop. 

MACHINIST:  One  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machines. 

MALT:  In  brewing,  a solution  that  is  created  by  steeping  and  germinating 

grain  such  as  barley  or  oats  in  water.  Used  in  brewing  and  distilling  as  a 
nutrient  and  digestive.  To  make  or  treat  with  malt  or  malt  extract. 

MANGLE:  A machine  of  two  or  more  cylinders  between  which  washed  clothes 
are  rolled  to  press-  out  water.  Used  for  ironing  laundry  by  passing  it  between 
heated  rollers  and  for  applying  starch  or  other  sizing  material  to  textiles  and 
then  smoothing  and  drying  them.  A machine  resembling  a hand  wringer  for 
rolling  rubber  latex  into  sheets.  A cylinder  machine  that  makes  stereotype 
moulds  from  dry  flong  by  impressing  it  on  a form. 

MANILA/MANILLA:  A fibrous  material  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  musa 

textilis  for  rope,  matting,  textile,  fabric  and  paper. 


MANTLE:  In  dressmaking  and  tailoring,  a loose  sleeveless  cloak  of  varying 

length. 
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MANTUAMAKER:  One  who  makes  mantuas,  which  are  loose  gowns  worn  by 

women.  Later  became  known  as  a dressmaker. 

MANUFACTORY:  A factory  or  workshop  in  which  manufactured  goods  are 

produced  by  labour. 

MANUFACTURE:  To  work  or  fabricate  materials  into  forms  suitable  for  use. 

MARL:  A loose  or  crumbing  earthy  deposit  that  contains  a substantial  amount 

of  calcium  carbonate  or  dolomite,  such  as  calcareous  sand,  silt  or  clay.  A 
brick  made  of  marl. 

MARSH  SPADE:  A tool  with  a sharp-edged  iron  blade  and  wooden  handle  used 
for  digging  peat. 

MEAL:  In  milling,  the  edible  part  of  any  grain,  or  coarse  unbolted  grain. 

MEAL  BIN:  In  milling,  a bin  that  receives  the  meal  from  the  millstones  in  a 

grist  mill. 

MEAL  FLOOR:  In  milling,  the  floor  below  the  millstones  in  a grist  mill. 

MEAL  SPOUTS:  In  milling,  wooden  spouts  conveying  meal  from  the  millstones. 

MECHANIC:  A skilled  workman,  especially  one  who  makes  or  uses  machinery. 

MELODEON:  A reed  organ  that  is  a wind-instrument  with  keyboard  and 

bellows  worked  by  pedals.  A kind  of  accordion. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR:  In  tailoring,  a tailor  who  supplies  the  materials  of  which 
his  goods  are  made  to  seamstresses  and  tailors  employed  by  him. 

MIDDLINGS:  In  metal  mining,  products  of  an  ore  concentrator  that  are  not 

entirely  worthless  but  that  require  additional  treatment.  In  milling,  coarse  bits 
of  the  floury  part  of  the  wheat  berry,  with  which  small  bits  of  bran  may  still 
be  associated.  Standard  middlings  and  flour  middlings  refer  to  fairly  high 
grades  of  animal  feed. 

MILL:  A building  especially  designed  and  fitted  with  machinery  for  the 

grinding  of  grain  into  flour.  Also  water-mill,  wind-mill,  flour-mill  and  grist- 
mill. In  the  machine  tool  industry,  a machine  for  grinding. 

MILL  MIX:  In  milling,  a mixture  of  several  types  of  wheat  to  produce  a 

desired  flour. 

MILLBOARD:  A strong  heavy  hard  paperboard  suitable  for  lining  book  covers 
and  for  paneling  in  furniture. 

MILLER:  In  food  processing  and  in  milling,  the  miller  grinds  wheat,  corn  and 

other  grains  to  produce  flour  or  meal.  With  the  rise  of  more  sophisticated 
mills  and  brand-name  products  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  independent 
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millers  were  replaced  by  regional  and  national  milling  firms. 

MILLER’S  THUMB:  In  milling,  a thumb  experienced  in  testing  the  quality  of 

meal. 

MILLER’S  TOLL:  In  milling,  a portion  of  ground  meal  retained  by  the  miller 

as  payment  for  his  services.  In  Quebec  the  word,  la  mouture,  defines  the  toll 
as  one  tenth  of  a peck. 

MILLER’S  WILLOW:  In  milling,  a wooden  spring  employed  to  tension  a shoe 

against  a damsel  of  quant  in  a grist  mill. 

MILLINER:  One  who  makes  bonnets  and  headdresses  for  women. 

MILLING:  Among  the  first  food-processing  trades.  Milling  involves  the 

grinding  of  grains  between  millstones  or,  later,  steel  rollers.  By  the  1860s 
large  merchant  millers  began  to  replace  local  milling  operations.  Also,  the 
treatment  of  a substance  or  material  in  a machine  known  as  a fulling  mill  for 
cloth,  or  a rolling  mill  for  metals  and  crushing  minerals. 

MILLPOND:  In  milling  and  in  water  power,  a body  of  water,  usually  created 

by  the  construction  of  a dam,  which  is  the  source  of  water  for  a water  wheel. 

MILLRACE:  In  milling  and  in  water  power,  the  channel  through  which  water 
flows  from  a milldam  to  a mill. 

MILLSTONE:  In  food  processing  and  in  milling,  large  stone  wheels  with  veins 
carved  on  the  facing  surfaces.  Grains  were  sliced  and  ground  between  pairs  of 
rotating  millstones.  Beginning  with  the  1870s  and  the  introduction  of  strains 
of  hard  wheat,  millstones  were  replaced  by  roller  mills.  See  also  Buhr  stone. 

MILLWRIGHT:  An  engineer  or  mechanic  who  plans  and  builds  mills,  erects 

shafting,  moves  machinery  and  cares  for  the  mechanical  equipment  in  a 
workshop,  mill  or  plant. 

MINERAL-TEETH  MAKER:  A manufacturer  of  artificial  teeth  of  ground  quartz, 
China  clay  and  other  substances  that  are  pressed  into  a mould,  coloured  and 
then  baked  to  harden  them. 

MODISTE:  Another  word  for  a milliner. 

MOROCCO:  In  tanning,  refers  to  the  names  of  articles  originally  coming  from 
Morocco  leather  that  is  produced  from  goatskins  tanned  with  sumac  and 
imported  from  Asia  and  Africa.  Used  for  bookbinding  and  upholstery. 

NAIL  PLATE:  A sheet  of  iron  from  which  cut  nails  are  made. 

NAP:  In  the  textile  industry,  the  fibrous  surface  of  a felted  woolen  cloth,  or 

the  action  that  raises  this  surface. 

NAPHTHA:  The  name  originally  applied  to  a natural  inflammable  volatile  liquid 
found  in  asphalt  and  bitumen.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  most  of  the 
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inflammable  oils  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  substances  especially 
coal  shale  and  petroleum.  Used  for  burning  in  lamps  and  when  it  contains 
paraffin,  for  lubricating  machinery. 

NEEDLE:  In  dressmaking,  a sewing  instrument  made  of  the  best  steel  wire. 

NEEDLE  BOOK:  In  dressmaking,  slips  of  flannel  to  stick  needles  in,  with 

covers  in  the  form  of  a book. 

NEEDLE  BOX:  In  dressmaking,  a small  fancy  box  for  keeping  papers  of 

needles  in. 

NEEDLE  CASE:  In  dressmaking,  a workcase  in  which  needles  are  kept 

according  to  sizes  or  numbers. 

OAKUM:  A loosely  twisted  fibre  of  hemp  or  jute  soaked  in  tar  or  a tar 

derivative  such  as  creosote  or  asphalt.  It  is  used  in  caulking  seams  and 
packing  joints.  In  Britain  it  referred  to  old  discarded  rope  yarns  picked  to 
pieces  by  paupers  in  workhouses  for  use  as  caulking. 

OILCLOTH:  A cotton  cloth  coated  with  a dull  or  glossy  finish  that  usually 

contains  oil,  clay  and  coloured  pigment.  It  is  used  for  waterproof  coverings 
and  table  cloths.  In  carpetmaking,  originally  a floorcloth  of  linen,  cotton, 
hemp  or  jute  treated  with  oil  paint  and  generally  varnished  so  as  to  make  it 
waterproof.  When  mass-produced  in  the  nineteenth  century  a canvas  floorcloth 
of  jute  or  linen  fabric  was  used  that  was  more  elaborately  treated  with  size, 
coated  with  oil  paint,  printed,  and-  then  varnished.  It  was  largely  supplanted 
by  linoleum  and  felt-based  floorcoverings  by  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

OPERATIVE:  A worker,  artisan,  mechanic,  workman,  or  mill-hand. 

OXBOW:  In  agriculture,  a frame  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  U and 

embracing  an  ox’s  neck  as  a kind  of  collar,  the  upper  ends  of  which  pass 
through  the  bar  of  a yoke. 

PALE:  A pointed  stake  driven  into  the  ground  in  forming  a palisade  or  fence. 
A slat  fastened  to  a nail  at  top  and  bottom  for  fencing. 

PALING:  A fence  or  the  act  of  building  a fence  or  enclosing  with  pales  or 

pickets. 

PALM  OIL:  A semi-solid  or  solid  red  or  yellowish  brown  edible  fat  obtained 

from  fruit,  especially  the  African  oil  palm.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  making  soap, 
candles,  lubricating  greases,  and  in  coating  iron  or  steel  to  be  tinned. 

PARAFFIN  OIL:  An  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  petroleum  and 

other  substances,  or  combinations  of  these  and  used  as  illuminants  and 
lubricants.  Also  called  kerosene  or  petroleum. 

PARAFFIN  WAX:  A waxy  crystalline  substance  that  is  white,  translucent, 

odorless  and  tasteless  when  pure.  It  is  obtained  especially  from  distillates  of 
wood,  coal,  or  now  petroleum  or  shale  oil.  It  is  a complex  mixture  of 
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hydrocarbon  that  is  resistant  to  water  and  water  vapour  and  is  chemically 
inert.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  coating  and  sealing,  making  candles,  impregnating 
matches,  rubber  compounds,  electrical  insulation,  drugs  and  cosmetics. 

PASTEBOARD:  A paperboard  made  by  pasting  together  two  or  more  sheets  or 
plies. 

PEARL  ASH:  An  impure  product  obtained  by  partial  purification  of 
potash  from  wood  ashes. 

PEAVEY/PEVY:  A stout  lever  that  consists  of  a five  to  eight  foot  pole  with  a 
point  at  one  end  and  an  adjustable  hook  attached  near  that  same  end.  It  is 
used  in  lumbering  log  drives  as  a pike,  lever,  or  gripping  device.  It  was 
named  after  its  inventor,  Joseph  Peavey,  a blacksmith  in  Maine,  who  developed 
the  tool  in  1858. 

PEBBLING:  In  tanning,  an  operation  to  bring  out  the  grain  of  leather  and 

give  it  a roughened  or  ribbed  appearance. 

PECK:  A measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods  that  equals  two  gallons. 

PELISSE:  In  dressmaking  and  tailoring,  a long  cloak  or  coat  made  of  fur  or 

lined  or  trimmed  with  fur  and  worn  by  men  and  women.  A woman’s  loose 
lightweight  cloak  with  wide  collar  and  fur  trimming. 

PETTICOAT:  In  dressmaking,  a woman’s  loose,  trimmed  skirt  that  is  worn 

externally  or  beneath  a dress.  The  underskirt  is  usually  made  of  calico  or 
flannel. 

PILLOW  LACE:  In  dressmaking,  one  of  the  two  basic  methods  of  making 

handmade  lace,  by  intertwisting  threads  wound  on  bobbins  and  worked  over  a 
cushion  on  which  pins  mark  the  pattern.  The  machine  version  of  this  is  a 
bobbin  net  lace.  See  also  lacemaking  and  point  lace. 

PIN:  A peg  or  slender  piece  of  wire  formed  with  a sharp  tapered  point  at  one 
end  and  a flatened  round  head  at  the  other  commonly  used  to  fasten  together 
parts  of  a dress,  loose  papers  or  for  various  other  purposes. 

PITCH:  In  metal  mining,  the  inclination  of  an  ore  body  in  the  direction  of  its 
strike.  In  papermaking,  taking  the  felts  from  the  belt  board  while  building  up 
a new  post.  In  carpetmaking  and  weaving,  the  pitch  or  gauge  is  the  number 
of  warp  ends  across  the  loom  indicating  the  fineness  of  the  weave.  It  is  given 
either  as  the  number  of  warp  yarns  or  ends  per  inch  or  in  a standard  twenty- 
seven  inch  width.  In  handwoven  carpets  pitch  is  given  as  the  number  of  knots 
per  square  inch.  Pitch  is  also  a variety  of  black  or  dark-coloured  viscous 
semisolid  to  solid  substances  obtained  from  coniferous  trees  or  as  residues  in 
the  distillation  of  tars  or  other  organic  materials.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
varnishes,  paints  and  floor  coverings.  Tree  pitch  can  also  have  medicinal 
qualities. 
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PLAIN  WEAVE:  In  the  textile  industry,  the  simplest  of  the  three  basic 

weaves.  It  is  characterized  by  a woven-basket  effect.  For  it,  a minimum  of 
two  harnesses  is  needed,  one  harness  controlling  even  numbered  warp  ends  and 
the  other  odd  numbered  warp  ends.  The  position  of  the  harness  is  then 
reversed  between  picks.  Also  known  as  tabby  weave.  The  other  basic  weaves 
are  satin  weave  and  twill  weave. 


PLANE:  In  plumbing  and  bricklaying,  a tool  resembling  a plaster’s  trowel  used 
for  smoothing  the  surface  of  clay  or  sand  in  a mould.  In  carpentry,  a tool  for 
levelling  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  wood  by  paring  shavings  from  it. 


PLANE  IRON:  The  blade  of  a plane. 


PLANING  MILL:  A mill  or  machine  to  level  and  smooth  wood  until  it  has  a 
uniform  surface. 


PLATE  GLASS:  A flat  glass  of  high  quality  formed  by  a process  of  rolling, 
sometimes  using  a metal  cast  on  a table,  after  which  the  glass  is  ground  and 
polished  so  that  the  surfaces  are  plane  and  parallel. 

PLINTH:  A tile,  brick  or  stone  squared  for  building,  or  used  as  a base  for  a 

statue,  bust  or  vase.  Also,  the  squared  base  of  a piece  of  furniture,  or  the 
projecting  part  of  a wall  immediately  above  the  ground. 

PLOUGHSHARE:  In  agriculture,  the  large  pointed  blade  of  a plough  which  cuts 
the  earth. 

PLUMBAGO:  Black  lead  or  graphite,  one  of  the  allotropic  forms  of  carbon. 

Used  for  pencils,  and  when  mixed  with  clay,  for  making  crucibles,  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  A species  of  lead  ore,  also  a leadwort  or  fleawort  plant. 
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PLUMBER:  One  who  works  in  lead,  zinc  and  tin,  fitting  in,  soldering  and 

repairing  water  and  gas  pipes,  cisterns,  boilers,  and  other  work  in  these  metals 
in  the  construction  of  a house  or  other  building. 

POINT:  A sharp  tapered  end  of  an  article  used  for  pricking,  piercing, 

scratching  or  pointing. 

POINT  LACE:  In  dressmaking,  one  of  the  two  basic  methods  of  making 

handmade  lace,  which  is  produced  entirely  by  a needle  worked  over  a paper 
pattern.  See  also  lacemaking  and  pillow  lace. 

POP:  A colloquial  name  for  an  effervescing  beverage,  especially  ginger  beer 

or  champagne,  named  from  the  sound  made  when  the  cork  is  drawn  from  the 
vessel  containing  it. 

PORK  PACKER:  One  who  packages  pork. 

PORTER:  In  brewing,  a fermented  malt  liquor  which  is  distinguished  from  ale 
or  beer  by  its  darker  colour  and  agreeable  bitter  taste  that  is  developed  from 
malt.  Burnt  sugar,  Spanish  juice  or  liquorice  are  added  to  heighten  the  colour. 

POTASH:  Potassium  carbonate,  especially  that  obtained  in  impure  form  by 

leaching  wood  ashes,  evaporating  the  lye  usually  in  an  iron  pot,  and  calcining 
the  residue. 

POTTERY:  A potter’s  ceramics,  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  vessels. 

PRESSWORK:  The  operation,  management,  or  product  of  a printing  press, 

especially  the  branch  of  printing  concerned  with  the  actual  transfer  of  ink 
from  printing  surface  to  paper. 

PROVENDER:  Dry  food  for  domestic  animals  such  as  hay,  straw,  corn,  oats, 

or  a mixture  of  ground  grain. 

PRUNELLA:  In  the  textile  industry,  a strong  silk  or  woolen  fabric  formerly 

used  for  gowns  of  clerics,  scholars  and  barristers.  Later  it  was  also  used  for 
uppers  of  shoes. 

PUDDLE  BALL:  In  metal  processing,  a lump  of  pasty  wrought  iron  taken  from 
the  puddling  furnace  to  hammer  or  roll. 

PUDDLE  BAR:  In  metal  processing,  the  iron  bar  made  at  a single  heat  from  a 
puddle  ball  by  hammering  and  rolling. 

PUDDLE  ROLLS:  In  metal  processing,  the  first  or  roughing  rolls  of  a rolling 

mill. 

PUDDLING:  In  metal  processing,  the  process  of  converting  cast  into  wrought 

iron  by  boiling  and  stirring  in  connection  with  the  decarbonizing  atmosphere 
that  passes  through  the  furnace.  Also  the  lining  of  the  hearth  of  a furnace  in 
which  metal  is  melted. 
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PUDDLING  FURNACE:  In  metal  processing,  one  in  which  pig  iron  is  melted 

and  continually  stirred  for  a considerable  time  while  boiling. 

PUMP:  A device  or  machine  that  raises,  transfers  or  compresses  fluids  or 

gases  by  suction  or  pressure  or  both. 

PUNCHEON:  A large  cask  of  a definite  capacity  which  varies  for  different 

liquids  and  commodities.  For  liquids  such  as  beer  or  whisky  the  capacity  is 
seventy-two  to  120  gallons. 

PUNG:  A crudely  made  oblong  box  on  runners.  A sleigh  with  a box-shaped 

body. 

PYRITE:  A stone  that  may  be  used  for  striking  fire.  A variety  of  metallic 

looking  sulfides  of  which  pyrite  is  the  commonest,  and  usually  used  in 
conjunction  with  other  metals  such  as  copper  or  tin. 

PYROXYLIN:  A variety  of  explosive  compounds  including  gun-cotton  produced 
by  vegetable  fibre  with  nitric-acid  or  a combination  of  nitric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  used  in  a solution  for  making  lacquers.  Also  called 
collodion  cotton,  soluble  gun-cotton  and  soluble  nitrocellulose. 

QUART:  A variety  of  units  of  capacity.  A British  liquid  unit  equals  one- 

quarter  imperial  gallon  or  69.355  cubic  inches.  An  American  liquid  unit  equals 
one-quarter  gallon  or  57.75  cubic  inches,  and  a dry  unit  equals  1/32  bushel  or 
67.200  cubic  inches.  Also  refers  to  any  vessel  or  measure  having  a capacity  of 
one  quart. 

QUICKLIME:  The  first  solid  product  obtained  by  calcining  limestone. 

QUICKSILVER:  The  metal  mercury,  named  because  of  its  liquid  form  at 

ordinary  temperatures.  Used  to  coat  the  back  of  glass  with  an  amalgam  of 
quicksilver  and  tin  in  order  to  create  a reflection.  See  also  looking  glass. 

QUINTAL:  A measure  of  a hundredweight,  or  112  pounds  that  is  abbreviated 

to  cwt. 

RACK:  A framework  in  or  on  which  articles  are  placed  or  suspended. 

RAILWAY  CHAIR:  An  iron  or  steel  socket  with  a deep  notch  into  which  the 

rail  is  fixed  and  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  sleeper  or  railway  tie. 

RAILWAY  SLEEPER:  A piece  of  timber  or  other  material  used  to  form  a 

transverse  support  for  the  rails  of  a railway. 

RAILWAY  SPIKE:  Metal  object  made  to  secure  rails  to  railway  ties  in  laying 

rails. 

RAILWAY  TIE:  A heavy  block  of  wood  that  is  laid  in  a transverse  position  to 
the  railway  line  to  support  and  secure  it. 

REAM:  In  printing,  a quantity  of  paper  in  lots  that  vary  in  number  of  sheets, 
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such  as  480  sheets  of  paper,  twenty  quires,  or  500  sheets  of  book  paper  or 
newsprint.  A Printer’s  Ream  is  516  sheets. 

REAPER:  In  agriculture,  a machine  that  cuts  grain  and  drops  it  in  unbound 

gavels. 

REFINING:  In  metal  mining,  the  process  of  separating  metals  from  ores  by 

means  of  heat. 

REFINING  FURNACE:  In  metal  processing,  the  furnace  in  which  metals 

undergo  purification  and  separation  from  impurities. 

REGULUS:  In  metal  processing,  the  relatively  pure  metal  that  sinks  to  the 

bottom  of  a crucible  or  furnace  in  the  fusing  and  refining  process. 

RENNET:  In  cheesmaking,  a mass  of  curdled  milk  found  in  the  stomach  of  an 
unweaned  calf  or  other  animal,  used  for  curdling  milk  in  making  cheese.  Also, 
a preparation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  used  for  this  or  other 
purposes. 

REP:  In  the  textile  industry,  a plain  clothing  and  upholstery  fabric  of  wool, 

silk  or  cotton  with  a corded  surface  that  is  woven  from  single  fibres  or  in 
combination  with  others.  Its  prominent  rounded  crosswise  ribs  are  usually 
made  by  alternating  fine  and  coarse  yarns,  or  by  the  slacking  and  tensioning 
of  yarns.  A woolen  rep  is  made  entirely  from  wool. 

RESIN:  A sticky  substance  secreted  by  insects,  plants  and  trees.  It  is  used 

chiefly  in  varnishes,  printing  inks,  plastics,  sizes,  synthetic  fibres,  in  medicine 
and  as  incense.  See  also  rosin. 

RIDDLE  HOOP:  A coarse  meshed  sieve  used  for  separating  chaff  from  grain, 

sand  from  gravel  or  ashes  from  cinder.  The  most  usual  form  has  a circular 
wooden  rim  with  a bottom  formed  of  strong  wires  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles. 

ROCK  ELM:  A tall  common  elm  found  in  eastern  North  America  that  has 

broad  leaves  narrowing  abruptly  to  a point,  grayish  deeply  fissured  bark,  and 
light,  brown,  strong,  durable,  springy  wood. 

ROLL:  In  bookbinding,  a hand  tool  consisting  of  an  engraved  brass  wheel, 

usually  between  two  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  set  on  a 12  inch  wooden 
handle.  A pattern  is  engraved  on  its  circumference,  used  to  impress 
continuous  designs  into  book  covers.  Floral  motifs  and  the  Greek  key  are 
among  the  most  commonly  seen  examples.  In  metal  processing,  one  of  the 
pairs  of  cylinders  between  which  iron  is  passed  to  draw  it  into  a bar  or  to 
flatten  it  out  into  a sheet.  In  the  textile  industry,  a quantity  of  cloth  rolled 
or  wound  up  in  a cylindrical  form,  sometimes  forming  a definite  measure.  The 
term  can  also  refer  to  a small  quantity  of  rolled  cloth,  wool  or  straw. 

ROLLER:  In  metal  processing,  an  individual  in  charge  of  rolling  iron  or  steel. 
In  the  textile  industry,  a finishing  operative  who  stitches  together  cuts  of 
cloth  into  long  rolls  suitable  for  finishing.  In  printing,  a cylinder  covered 
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with  treacle-and-glue  composition  used  to  ink  type.  Supplanted  balls  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  attempts  at  skin  rollers 
used  animal  skins  instead  of  the  composition  but  were  unsatisfactory  due  to 
the  inevitable  seam  where  the  skins  were  stitched.  Widely  used  as  hand 
implements,  machine  versions  were  devised  that  were  operated  by  hand  or 
steam  power.  The  rotary  principle  was  a necessary  antecedent  to  the 
development  of  machine  presses. 

ROLLER  CARD:  In  the  textile  industry,  a card  in  which  the  main  cylinder  is 
surmounted  with  rollers  clad  with  card  clothing. 

ROLLER  MILL:  In  food  processing,  a revolution  in  milling  technology 

introduced  in  America  from  Hungary  during  the  1870s.  Pairs  of  steel  or 
porcelain  rollers  replaced  millstones  in  the  grinding  of  wheat.  Roller  mills 
were  more  adept  in  milling  strains  of  hard  wheat.  The  resulting  flour  has  a 
high  gluten  content,  useful  in  making  light,  porous  bread. 

ROLLER  PRINTING:  In  the  textile  industry,  calico  printing  by  means  of 

engraved  rollers,  usually  metal  rollers  rather  than  wooden  blocks.  In  printing, 
a cylinder  or  role  of  thick  elastic  mounted  on  a metal  or  wooden  axis  for 
carrying  forward  the  web  of  paper  over  and  around  which  it  travels.  Also 
used  for  inking  a form  of  letter  before  printing. 

ROLLERS:  In  the  textile  industry,  in  cotton  drawing,  roving  and  spinning 

frames,  several  pairs  of  rollers  that  rotate  at  a higher  speed  than  its 
predecessor  in  the  yarn  path.  The  process  drafts  an  end  as  it  passes  from 
one  pair  to  the  next. 

ROLLING:  In  metal  processing,  the  process  of  drawing  out  or  flattening  metal 
by  passing  through  rollers. 

ROLLING  MILL  TRAIN:  In  metal  processing,  the  system  of  grooved  rollers  by 
which  iron  bars  are  gradually  drawn  down  from  balls  or  blooms. 

ROLLS:  In  the  textile  industry,  in  wool  carding,  the  tube  of  wool  fibres 

produced  by  the  finisher  card.  Coming  off  the  machine  laterally,  rolls  could 
be  no  longer  than  the  width  of  the  card  and  therefore  needed  to  be  pieced 
together  on  a slubbing  machine,  called  a billy. 

ROPE  WALK:  A stretch  of  ground  used  for  making  rope. 

ROSEWOOD:  One  of  several  kinds  of  valuable  fragrant  close  grained  cabinet 

woods. 

ROSIN:  A translucent  pale  yellow  or  amber  to  dark  red  brittle  resin  that  is 

obtained  from  oleoresin  or  dead  wood  of  pine  trees.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
making  varnishes,  lacquers,  printing  inks,  driers,  sizes  for  paper,  soaps, 
adhesives,  binding  materials,  soldering  fluxes,  polishes  and  for  waxing  bows  of 
violins  and  other  string  instruments.  See  also  resin. 

ROUGHING  ROLLS:  In  metal  processing,  the  first  set  of  rolls  in  a rolling  mill 
that  reduces  the  blooms  to  bar  form. 


ROVING:  In  the  textile  industry,  the  stage  in  cotton  spinning  after  carding 

and  drawing  and  before  spinning.  The  task  of  the  roving  process  is  to  draw 
out  the  thick  loose  bundles  of  fibres  called  roving  into  a longer,  thinner 
strand  of  roving  suitable  for  spinning.  Because  this  drawing  must  be  done 
very  gently  so  as  not  to  break  the  thin  strand  of  roving,  two  to  four  roving 
machines  in  succession  are  required,  starting  with  a slubber  and  followed  by  an 
intermediate  frame,  a fly  or  fine  frame,  and,  if  extremely  fine  spinning  is  to 
be  done,  a jack  frame. 

RUSSET:  In  the  textile  industry,  a coarse  homespun  woolen  cloth  of  a reddish 
brown,  grey  or  neutral  colour,  formerly  used  for  peasants’  clothing.  Also 
refers  to  leather  that  is  finished  except  for  colouring  and  polishing. 

SACK:  A large  oblong  bag  open  at  one  end  that  is  usually  made  of  coarse 

flax  or  hemp  and  used  for  storing  and  conveying  grain,  produce,  wood  or  coal. 
Made  by  milliners  and  dressmakers. 

SADDLER:  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  saddles,  bridles,  traces,  reins,  collars 

and  harnesses  for  horses. 

SADDLETREE:  The  frame  of  a saddle. 

SADIRON:  A solid  smoothing  iron  that  is  distinct  from  a hollow  box-iron. 

SAFE:  a fire-proof  and  burglar-proof  receptacle  for  storing  valuables. 
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SALTPETRE:  A crystalline  substance  of  potassium  nitrate  having  a saline 

taste.  Used  as  the  chief  constituent  of  gunpowder. 

SARSAPARILLA:  The  dried  roots  of  a sarsaparilla  plant  used  as  a flavouring, 
infusion,  extract  or  syrup.  A sweetened  carbonated  beverage  similar  to  root 
beer  with  a flavour  of  birch  oil  and  sassafras. 

SASSAFRAS:  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  the  American  sassafras.  It  is 

used  as  a diaphoretic,  flavouring,  aromatic  stimulant,  and  for  its  aromatic, 
volatile  oil  used  in  perfume. 

SATIN  WEAVE:  In  the  textile  industry,  one  of  the  three  basic  weaves. 

Requiring  a minimum  of  five  harnesses,  it  is  characterized  by  long  floats  of 
warp  or  filling.  At  each  pick  only  one  harness  is  raised  or  lowered,  and  a 
twill  line  is  avoided  by  insuring  that  harnesses  containing  adjacent  warp  ends 
are  not  raised  or  lowered  in  succession.  The  other  basic  weaves  are  plain 
weave  and  twill  weave. 

S ATI  NETT  E/SATINET:  In  the  textile  industry,  a thin  silk  satin  or  imitation, 

usually  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  wool  and  cotton.  Used  chiefly  for  clothing. 

SAUSAGEMAKER:  One  who  prepares  sausages. 

SAUSAGE:  In  meat  processing,  comminuted  beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton,  or  a 

mixture  of  these,  either  fresh,  salted,  pickled,  smoked  or  cured,  with  salt, 
spices,  flour  and  sometimes  the  addition  of  fat,  blood,  sugar  or  vegetables. 

SAW-PIT:  In  saw-milling,  an  excavation  in  the  ground  over  which  a 

framework  is  erected.  Timber  is  placed  over  the  framework  and  is  cut  with  a 
long  two-handled  saw  by  two  men,  one  standing  in  the  pit  and  the  other  on  a 
raised  platform. 

SAWYER:  A workman  who  saws  timber,  especially  in  a saw-pit. 

SCALES:  A weighing  instrument  consisting  of  a beam  which  is  pivoted  at  its 

middle  and  a dish,  pan,  board  or  slab  suspended  at  either  end  on  which  to 
place  the  article  to  be  weighed. 

SCANTLING:  The  breadth  and  thickness  of  timber  and  stone  used  in  building. 
A small  piece  of  lumber  that  varies  in  size  from  two  by  2 inches  to  five  by 
eight  inches. 

SCHOONER:  In  shipbuilding,  a small  sea-going  vessel.  Also,  a large  wagon 

with  a canvas  hood. 

SCOW:  In  shipbuilding,  a large,  flat-bottomed  boat. 

SCROLL  SAW:  In  carpentry,  a thin  handsaw  for  cutting  curves  or  irregular 

designs. 
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SCUPPER:  In  shipbuilding,  an  opening  in  a ship’s  side  on  the  level  with  the 

deck  to  allow  water  to  run  away.  A device  placed  in  an  opening  to  aid 
drainage. 

SCUFFLER:  In  agriculture,  a cultivating  implement  used  for  stirring  the 

ground  between  rows  of  crops. 

SCULPTOR:  A carver  in  wood  or  marble. 

SCUTCHING:  In  the  textile  industry,  the  process  of  beating  flax,  cotton,  silk 

or  wool  stalks  to  get  rid  of  the  straw  and  prepare  the  fibre  for  hackling. 
Also  refers  to  cleaning  bark  in  the  tanning  process. 

SCYTHE:  In  agriculture,  an  implement  for  mowing  grass  or  other  crops  that 

has  a long  thin  curving  blade  fastened  at  an  angle  to  the  handle. 

SEACOAL:  In  coal  mining,  pulverized  bituminous  coal  used  as  a foundry 

facing. 

SHAKE:  In  papermaking,  the  transverse  vibration  applied  to  the  breast  roll 

end  of  the  machine  wire  to  close  up  the  fibres  into  a compact  sheet. 

SHAKER:  A variety  of  utensils  or  machines  used  to  shake  coal,  sift  grain  and 
chaff  from  straw,  or  clean  grain  before  distilling. 

SHAKING  SCREEN:  In  coal  mining,  a flat  screen,  often  inclined,  that  is  given 
an  oscillatory  motion  and  is  used  for  sizing  coal. 

SHAKING  TABLES:  In  metal  mining,  a flat  table  oscillated  horizontally  to 

concentrate  ore. 

SHARE:  In  agriculture,  the  iron  blade  in  a plough  which  cuts  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  a furrow.  A ploughshare. 

SHEAVE:  A wheel  having  a groove  in  its  circumference  to  receive  a cord 

passing  over  it  to  make  a pulley,  or  to  enable  it  to  run  on  a rail  or  bar. 

SHINGLE:  In  carpentry,  a thin  piece  of  wood  having  parallel  sides  and  one 

end  thicker  than  the  other,  used  as  a house  tile. 

SHODDY:  In  the  textile  industry,  the  woolen  yarn  obtained  by  tearing  to 

shreds  refuse  woolen  rags,  adding  some  new  wool  and  weaving  it  into  a kind 
of  cloth. 

SHOE  FITTER:  In  shoemaking,  one  who  pastes  together  the  portions  cut  out 

to  form  the  boot-upper  in  perparation  for  sewing. 

SHOE  TREE/BOOT  TREE:  In  boot  and  shoemaking,  a foot-shaped  form  over 

which  a completed  shoe  is  place  for  finishing  and  dressing  the  upper,  or  to 
preserve  its  shape. 

SHOOK:  In  coopering,  a set  of  staves  and  headings  sufficient  for  one  barrel 
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or  box,  and  bound  up  in  a compact  form  for  convenience  of  transportation. 
SHORTS:  In  milling,  a coarse  flour  or  bran. 

SHOWCASE:  A glass  case  for  exhibiting  delicate  or  valuable  articles  in  a shop 
or  museum. 

SILICATE:  In  the  chemical  industry,  a salt  or  ester  produced  by  the 

combustion  of  silicic  acid. 

SILVERSMITH:  One  who  works  or  deals  in  silver,  especially  making  silverware. 
Usually  combined  with  the  business  of  a jeweller. 

SKEIN:  A bundle  of  yarn,  thread  or  silk  made  by  coiling  it  many  times, 

drawing  it  out  to  the  coil’s  length,  and  folding  it. 

SKIFF  BOAT:  In  ship  building,  a small  sea-going  boat  adapted  for  rowing  and 
sailing,  especially  one  attached  to  a ship. 

SMITH:  One  who  works  in  iron  or  other  metals  to  make  iron  instruments  by 

forging. 

SMUT:  In  agriculture,  a fungus  disease  affecting  various  plants,  especially 

cereals,  in  which  the  grain  is  wholly  or  partly  destroyed  and  converted  into  a 
blackish  powder.  Also  refers  to  the  fungi  causing  the  disease. 

SMUTTER/SMUT  MILL:  In  milling,  a machine  to  rid  grain  of  smut. 

SNATH:  The  handle  of  a scythe. 

SODA  WATER:  A strongly  effervescent  drink  or  stimulant  of  sodium 

bicarbonate,  or  charged  under  water  pressure  with  carbon  dioxide.  In  metal 
processing,  water  containing  a solution  of  sodium  carbonate  for  cooling  or 
wetting  metal  working  tools. 

SOFT  SOAP:  A soap  of  a semi-fluid  consistency  made  chiefly  with  potash  or 

soda  with  controlled  fat,  water  and  glycerol  content.  Used  chiefly  in  liquid 
soaps,  medicine  and  as  an  addition  to  hard  soaps  to  increase  solubility  and 
lathering  qualities. 

SOLDER:  In  metal  processing,  a melted  metal  or  metallic  alloy,  such  as  lead 

and  tin,  used  to  join  metallic  surfaces  by  means  of  a soldering  iron  or  a 
blowpipe  with  a flux  to  cleanse  surfaces. 

SORGHUM  SYRUP:  The  syrup  produced  by  evaporating  the  juice  from  a sorgo 
stem,  which  resembles  cane  sugar  but  contains  a higher  proportion  of  invert 
sugars  as  well  as  starch  and  dextrin. 

SOUTH  WESTER/SOU’WESTER:  A large  oil  skin  or  waterproof  hat  or  cap 

worn  originally  by  seamen  to  protect  the  head  and  neck  during  wet  or  rough 
weather. 
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SPAR:  In  shipbuilding,  a general  term  for  all  masts,  yards,  booms  and  gaffs. 

One  of  the  common  rafters  of  a roof. 

SPAT:  A short  gaiter  worn  over  the  instep  and  reaching  a little  above  the 

ankle  and  usually  fastened  under  the  foot  by  means  of  a strap. 

SPELTER:  Zinc  cast  in  slabs  for  commercial  use. 

SPINNER:  One  who  spins  cotton,  wool  or  yarn. 

SPINNING:  In  the  textile  industry,  the  action  or  operation  of  converting 

fibres  into  thread  or  yarn  by  hand  labour  or  by  machinery. 

SPIRIT:  In  brewing,  a liquid  produced  by  distillation. 

SPIT:  A metal  rod  inserted  into  a piece  of  meat  in  order  to  cook  it. 

SPOKE:  In  wheelwrighting,  one  of  the  set  of  staves,  bars  or  rods  radiating 
from  the  hub  or  nave  of  a wheel  and  supporting  the  felloes  or  rim.  Also 
refers  to  a stake,  pole,  hand-spike  or  weaver’s  beam. 

SPOOL:  A small  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  or  other  material  on  which  thread 
is  wound  as  it  is  spun,  especially  for  use  in  weaving. 

SPRINGBOARD:  A projecting  board  or  plank  from  which  a person  can  jump, 

SQUARE:  A builder’s  unit  of  measure  for  floor  or  roof  equal  to  100  square 

feet.  Also  refers  to  the  number  of  roofing  slates  or  shingles  needed  per 
square. 

STAINED  GLASS:  Transparent  coloured  glass  formed  into  decorative  mosaics 

used  in  windows,  especially  churches.  Also  refers  less  correctly  to  glass  which 
has  been  decorated  with  vitrified  pigments. 

STAVE:  In  coopering,  the  thin  narrow  shaped  pieces  of  wood  which  when 
placed  together  side  by  side  and  hooped  collectively  form  the  side  of  a cask, 
tub  or  similar  vessel. 

STAYS:  In  dressmaking,  pieces  of  wood,  steel  or  whalebone  used  in  corsets  to 
compress  women’s  waists. 

STEAM  ENGINE:  An  engine  in  which  the  mechanical  force  of  steam  provides 
the  motive  power  for  driving  machinery. 

STENCIL-PLATE:  In  printing,  the  thin  sheet  of  metal  or  cardboard  in  which 

one  or  more  holes  have  been  cut.  A brush  filled  with  pigment  is  passed  over 
the  back  of  the  sheet  thus  producing  a desired  pattern,  letter  or  figure  on  the 
surface  under  the  stencil  sheet. 

STILL:  In  distilling,  a closed  vessel  in  which  the  substance  to  be  distilled  is 

heated  in  order  to  produce  condensed  vapour. 


STONECUTTER:  One  who  cuts  and  shapes  stone  for  building  or  ornamental 

display,  or  carves  figures  or  inscriptions  on  stone. 

STRAMONIUM:  A plant  called  datura  stramonium,  or  thorn-apple,  from  which 
the  narcotic  drug,  stramonium  is  produced. 

STRAWBOARD:  A board  made  of  straw  pulp  and  commonly  used  for  packing 
and  boxmaking. 

STRAW  CUTTER:  A person  or  machine  that  cuts  straw. 

STRAW  HAT:  In  millinery,  a hat  that  is  constructed  from  straw. 

STUCCO:  A fine  plaster,  especially  one  composed  of  gypsum  and  pulverized 

marble,  used  for  covering  walls,  ceilings  and  floors,  and  for  making  cornices, 
mouldings  and  other  decorations. 

STUD:  An  upright  prop  or  support  used  in  building  to  which  sheathing, 

panelling  or  laths  are  nailed.  Also  refers  to  something  attached  to,  fixed  in  or 
projecting  from  a surface,  such  as  a boss,  rivet  or  nail  with  a large  head.  - 

STUDDING:  The  wood  work  of  a lath  and  plaster  wall  or  partition.  Wood  cut 
into  battens  for  use  as  studs. 
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SULKY:  In  agriculture,  an  agricultural  implement  having  a seat  for  the  driver. 
Also  refers  to  a light  two-wheeled  carriage  or  chaise  for  one  person. 

SWEETMEAT:  In  food  processing,  sweet  food  such  as  cookies,  preserved  or 

candied  fruits,  sugared  nuts,  or  other  candies  made  with  fruit,  sugar  and  other 
flavouring  or  filling. 

TAILOR:  One  who  makes  men’s  outer  garments,  especially  riding  habits  and 

walking  costumes. 

TALLOW:  The  fat  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  is  white  and  almost  tasteless  when 
pure  and  is  generally  harder  than  grease.  It  is  used  in  such  things  as  making 
soap  and  dressing  leather. 

TAMPICO:  A fibre  obtained  from  a variety  of  tropical  American  plants  and 

used  especially  for  cordage  and  basketry. 

TAN  BARK:  In  tanning,  a solution  made  from  the  crushed  bark  of  oak  or 

other  trees  that  is  used  in  converting  hides  into  leather. 

TAN  BARK  MILL:  In  milling,  grinding  oak  or  other  bark  for  use  in  the 

leather  tanning  industry. 

TANNERY:  A place  where  hides  are  converted  into  leather  by  use  of  an 

infusion  made  with  the  crushed  bark  of  oak  or  other  trees. 

TAPER:  Originally  a wax  candle  which  in  early  times  was  used  chiefly  for 

devotional  or  penitential  purposes.  Now  it  refers  to  a long  wick  coated  with 
wax  for  temporary  use  that  gives  a feeble  light. 

TEMPERANCE  DRINK:  An  non-intoxicating  drink  for  total  abstainers,  such  as 
ginger  beer. 

THIMBLE:  In  sail  making,  a ring  of  thin  metal  formed  with  a grooved  outer 

edge  so  as  to  fit  within  an  eye  of  a rope,  sail  or  rope  splice  and  protect  it 
from  chafing. 

THONG:  A narrow  strip  of  leather  used  for  such  things  as  halter,  reins  or  a 

lash  of  a whip. 

THRESHER/THRASHER:  In  agriculture,  a machine  used  for  separating  grain 

from  straw,  using  a beating  action. 

TICKING:  The  case  or  cover  containing  feathers  forming  a mattress  or  pillow. 
Also  refers  to  the  strong  hard  linen  or  cotton  material  used  for  making  such 
cases. 

TIERCE:  An  old  measure  of  capacity  for  wine  or  other  commodities  such  as 

salted  meat  in  which  one  unit  is  equal  to  forty-two  wine  gallons. 
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TILE:  A thin  slab  of  burnt  clay  usually  unglazed,  flat  or  curved  in  shape  used 
for  covering  roofs  of  buildings.  Also  refers  to  a drain  or  a small  flat  piece  of 
baked  earth  or  earthenware  used  to  cover  vessels  in  which  metals  are  fused. 

TINCTURE:  In  the  chemical  industry,  a substance  that  colours,  dyes,  or 

stains.  Also  used  in  medicine  in  an  alcoholic  or  hydro-alcoholic  solution,  or  in 
a mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

TINNET:  Brushwood  for  making  or  repairing  hedges  or  fences. 

TINPLATE:  Sheet-iron  or  sheet-steel  coated  with  tin. 

TINSMITH:  One  who  works  in  tin  making  tin  utensils.  Also  called  a 

whitesmith. 

TIPPET:  In  dressmaking,  a long  narrow  strip  of  cloth  formerly  worn  either 

attached  to  the  hood,  headdress  or  sleeve,  or  loose  as  a scarf.  A cape  or 

short  cloak  made  of  fur  or  wool  covering  the  shoulders  or  neck.  A band  of 
silk  or  other  material  worn  round  the  neck,  with  the  two  ends  hanging  from 
the  shoulders  in  front.  See  also  victorine. 

TOBACCO  PLUG:  A piece  of  cake  of  twist  tobacco  cut  off  forchewing. 

TOISE:  A French  linear  measurement  of  six  French  feet,  or  roughly  six  and 

two-fifths  English  feet.  In  the  Census,  it  is  defined  as  twenty  horse  loads  or 
ten  team  loads  of  common  stone. 

TOW:  In  the  textile  industry,  a short  broken  fibre  removed  from  flax,  hemp 

or  jute  during  scutching  or  hackling  and  used  for  yarn  and  stuffing.  It  is 
used  as  a skimmer  layer  in  upholstery. 

TRADESMAN:  One  who  is  a skilled  in  and  follows  one  of  the  industrial  arts 

such  as  an  artificer,  artisan  or  craftsman.  Also,  one  who  is  engaged  in  trade 
or  the  sale  of  commodities. 

TREENAIL/TRENAIL/TRUNNEL:  In  woodworking,  a wooden  pin  or  peg  made 
usually  of  dry  compressed  timber  so  as  to  swell  in  its  hole  when  moistened.  It 
is  used  chiefly  for  fastening  planking  and  ceilings  to  frames. 

TRUCK:  In  wheelwrighting,  a wheeled  vehicle  used  for  moving  heavy  objects. 
Also,  a small  wheel  usually  of  wood  or  iron  for  a gun  carriage. 

TRUNDLE:  A small  wheel,  roller  or  a circled  hoop.  A small  vertical  pin  like 

an  organ  stop  used  for  transmitting  motion  from  the  sop  knob  to  the  trace.  A 
low-wheeled  cart  or  truck. 
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Advertisements,  Montreal,  Province  of  QutAec. 


By  Royal  Letters  Patent. 
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F.  GROSS, 


INVENTOR  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  , . 

/J rLstfujTLErLts.  fLcJ*  fPhifsi ra!  &e.fa£m  ifjjzs. } 

36  VICTORIA  SQUARE,  MONTREAL. 


. .-T:  : list  of  Articles  always  oh  hand,  or  made  to  order . 

AhrtfsnfnDl  Belts  and  Supporters,  Accouching  Belt*,  Air  Pillows  sad  Cushions,  Ankle  Supporters,  Anatomical  Syringes,  Artificial 
limbs.  Aim  Slings,  Bandages  and  Splints,  Bandages  of  every  description.  Belts  of  every  description.  Carnages  for  Invalids  of  every 
description  mads  to  order.  Chairs  for  Invalids  made  of  every  description.  Chest  Expanders,  Children's  Trusses  and  Belts,  Crutches,  Ear 
Trumpets  of  every  description.  Elastic  Stockings,  Leggings,  Knee  Capa,  Anklets,  Thigh  pieces  and  Arm  Bands  in  silk,  cotton  and  thread, 
Elasac  Webbing  all  widths.  Electro- Magnetic  Machine*,  Enemas,  Extension  Instrument  for  conoaction  of  Knee,  Extension  Instrument 
for  hip-joint  diMMa,  Bye  Douche*.  Fracture  Apparatus  and  Beds,  Grom’s  newly  Improved  Trasses,  Gitas' s N ight  Trusses,  Grom's  Shoulder 
Braces,  Gross's  Suspensory,  Gross's  Bras  Pad  Bachet,  Grom's  London  Belt  Truss,  moc-main  principle.  Gross’s  Children's  Badlcal  Caro 
Truss,  Gross's  Umbilical  Triases,  Gross's  Universal  Screw  Splints,  Groms  Instrument  for  weak  ankles  and  crooked  legs.  Gross's  Biding 
Belts,  Grom's  Trrxmm  for  Scrotal  Hernia,  India  Rubber  Sheetings,  Tubings,  fee..  Invisible  Crutches  for  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Life 
Piimrven,  Money  Balts,  Sight  Urinals,  Pemarlee  of  every  description.  Furs  Rubber  Sheeting,  Rectum  Flogs  for  Pitas,  Respirators, 
Rheum* nc  Belts,  Rheumatic  Bands,  Riding  Bella,  Scarpa  Shorn  for  Club  feet.  Splints  of  every  description,  Spinal  Supports,  Swimming 
Belta*  fowpmmsry  Bandages,  in  silk,  cotton,  thread  and  chamois,  Syringes  of  every  description.  Water  Beds,  Cushions  and  Fooc-paaa»>~ 


A VARIETY  OF  OTHER  GOODS  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 


AETTFICIAX*  XsH&S, 

*;  Distinguished  in  their  superiority  tar  combining  in  the  highest  degas 

25ci*rrx±I£ic  and  Snatu mical  ^rinct^lc^ 

With  the  articulation  uf  the  natural  limb,  and  posseating 

<mVAT  STRENGTH  WITH  LIGHTNESS  AND  DURABILITY. 

They  are  perfectly  adapted  to  all  farms  of  amputation.  Every  Limb  Is  made  ftnt-clam,  of  i 

best  material  and  fully  warranted.  They  are  recommended  by  the  leading  Surgeon*.  ~ ^ 
T.  GROSS’S  Chest  Expandd*®  Steel  Bsootjieb  braces,  manufactured  ax  the  Canada  . i \ 
Truss  Factory,  as  victoria  square,  Montreal.  * 

*°  entirely  new  and  superior  article  for  Indies  and  Gentlemen  who  have  acquired 
bamt  ck  stooping.  This  Brace  is  certain  to  answer  the  purposes  cf  keeping  the  Chest  expanded 
I ***  ****  body  upright ; the  two  Steels  on  the  back  running  over  the  shoulder  blade*  giving  a.  rGj- 
gsntta  and  even  premure,  they  win  prove  conducive  to  health  and  giacefulnem ; and  being  strong.  u 
- - *”  w**l  nisd*  will  last  a long  time,  and  always  feel  comfortable.  For  Gentlemen,  this  Chmtv,L< 
* J*rP*PdeT  W™  enable  them  to  do  away  with  the  Suspenders  (which  see  injurious  to- 

nmithl-by  simply  cutting  holes  in  the  ^tlfrir  of  tbs  Bah’ around  tbs  waist  and  thereby 
up  the  pant* 

Usivenaily.  Approved  and  Recommended. 

tultpm  cmtmnmgJuU  dnaiftmm  of  Goods  kept  am  Ammd  or  momdo  to  ordsrt 
mtx  Post  From. 

All  Decenary  Repairs  to  any  of  the  above  Articles  done  with  neatness,  and  at  moi 


TRUSS:  Something  bound  or  packed  together.  A variety  of  units  of  quantity 
for  hay  or  straw:  a bundle  of  old  hay  weighing  fifty-six  pounds,  a bundle  of 
new  hay  weighing  sixty  pounds,  and  a bundle  of  straw  weighing  thirty-six 
pounds.  An  iron  band  around  a lower  mast  with  a pivoted  attachment  to  a 
lower  yard  at  the  centre  to  keep  the  yard  in  position  and  allow  it  to  be 
braced  around.  A tripod  of  logs  or  timber  on  which  hay  is  piled  for  curing  in 
the  field.  Also  used  to  describe  surgical  equipment  to  support  the  human  form. 

TURPENTINE:  A yellow  to  brown  semi-fluid  oleoresin  found  in  the  terbinth 

tree. 
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TURNER:  One  who  turns  or  fashions  objects  of  wood,  metal  or  bone  on  a 

lathe. 

TWEED:  In  the  textile  industry,  a twilled,  rough  textured  woolen  cloth 

originating  and  still  chiefly  made  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  usually  using  two 
or  more  colours  in  the  same  yarn.  Inferior  kinds  are  made  with  a mix  of  wool 
and  shoddy  cotton. 

TWILL  WEAVE:  In  the  textile  industry,  one  of  the  three  basic  weaves.  It  is 

characterized  by  a diagonal  line  or  variations  of  it,  like  chevrons,  on  the  cloth 
surface.  At  least  three  harnesses  are  required  for  this  weave,  and  at  each 
pick  the  same  number  of  harnesses  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  repeating 
sequence  moving  through  the  harnesses  in  turn.  The  other  two  basic  weaves 
are  plain  weave  and  satin  weave. 

TWINE:  Thread  or  string  composed  of  two  or  more  yarns  or  strands  twisted 

together  and  made  of  hemp,  cotton  or  other  fibre.  It  is  used  for  such  things 
as  netting,  sewing  coarse  materials  and  tying  packages. 

TWIST:  A thread  or  cord  composed  of  two  or  more  fibres  such  as  hemp,  silk, 

wool  or  cotton  wound  around  one  another. 

UPHOLSTERER:  One  who  makes,  finishes  or  repairs  articles  of  furniture  or 

other  household  furnishings  in  which  woven  or  similar  fabrics  or  materials  are 
used  for  stuffing. 

VARNISH:  Resinous  matter  dissolved  in  some  liquid  and  used  for  spreading 

over  a surface  in  order  to  give  it  a hard,  shiny,  transparent  coat  to  make  it 
durable  and  more  ornamental. 

VARNISH  GUM:  A natural  or  synthetic  resin  used  in  making  varnish. 

VELVETEEN:  A clothing  fabric  usually  of  cotton  in  twill  or  plain  weave,  made 
with  a short  close  weft  pile  in  imitation  of  velvet.  See  also  fustian. 

VENEER:  To  overlay  or  plate  a common  sort  of  wood  with  a thin  layer  of 

finer  wood  for  outer  finish  or  decoration.  To  glue  together  thin  pieces  of 
wood  into  plywood. 

VENETIAN  BLIND:  A window  blind  of  wooden  slats  that  may  be  turned  to 

admit  or  exclude  light. 

VICTORINE:  A kind  of  fur  tippet  worn  by  women,  fastened  in  front  of  the 

neck  with  two  loose  ends  handing  down  in  front. 

VITRIOL:  A variety  of  natural  of  artificial  sulphate  metals  that  have  a glassy 
appearance  of  lustre,  such  as  copper,  iron  or  zinc. 

WAINSCOTT:  In  carpentry,  wooden  panelling  or  boarding  on  a room  wall  that 
extends  from  the  floor  to  a limited  height. 
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WARDROBE:  A movable  closed  cupboard  fitted  with  hooks  or  pegs,  shelves, 

movable  trays  and  drawers  in  which  clothing  can  be  kept. 

WARP:  In  weaving,  thread  that  is  usually  twisted  harder  than  weft  or  woof, 

with  which  these  threads  are  crossed  to  form  the  web  or  piece. 

WASHBOARD:  A broad  thin  plank  fixed  along  a gunwale  or  set  on  the  sill  of 
a lower  deck  port  to  keep  out  the  sea,  which  is  also  called  a wasteboard.  In 
washing,  a corrugated  rectangular  surface  of  zinc  or  glass  in  a wooden  frame 
on  which  clothes  are  rubbed  in  preparation  for  washing. 

WASHSTAND:  A small  table  that  includes  a cupboard  used  to  hold  a pitcher, 

basin  and  towel  for  washing  hands  and  face. 

WATCHMAKER:  One  who  makes  watches. 

WEATHER-PROOF:  A piece  of  clothing  or  object  that  has  been  made 

impervious  to  the  weather. 

WEAVER:  One  who  weaves  textile  fabrics. 

WEBBING:  A narrow  woven  or  braided  fabric  closely  woven  of  plied  yarns 

that  is  designed  for  bearing  weight  and  is  used  especially  for  straps,  harness 
or  upholstery. 

WEDGE:  A piece  of  metal  or  wood  tapering  to  a thin  edge  used  for  splitting 

wood  or  rocks,  for  raising  heavy  bodies,  or  by  being  driven  into  a space 
between  objects  for  tightening. 

WHALER:  In  shipbuilding,  a vessel  used  in  whaling.  Also  refers  to  an 

unusually  large  vessel. 

WHEELWRIGHT:  One  who  makes  wheels  and  wheeled  vehicles. 

WHIFFLETREE/WHIPPLETREE:  The  pivoted  swinging  bar  to  which  the  traces 
of  a harness  are  fastened  and  by  which  a vehicle  or  implement  is  drawn.  Also 
called  a singletree  or  a swingletree. 

WHIP:  An  instrument  consisting  of  a handle  and  lash  forming  a flexible  rod 

that  is  used  for  whipping. 

WHITE  LEAD:  A compound  of  lead  carbonate  and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  that 
is  often  used  as  a white  pigment. 

WHITESMITH:  In  smithing,  a tinsmith  or  a general  term  for  one  who  works  in 
white  iron  such  as  tinplate  or  cast  iron  of  a silvery  colour  that  containes  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon.  Also,  can  refer  to  one  who  polishes  or  finishes 
metal  goods,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  forges  them. 

WHITING:  A preparation  of  finely  powdered  chalk  used  for  whitewashing, 

cleaning  plate  and  various  other  purposes. 
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WHITEWASH:  A liquid  composition  of  lime  and  water  or  of  whiting,  size  and 
water  for  whitening  walls  and  ceilings. 

WHOLESALE  CLOTHIER:  A clothier  who  sells  made-to-measure  clothing  by 

wholesale,  rather  than  retail. 

WIG:  An  artificial  covering  of  hair  for  the  head  worn  to  conceal  baldness  or 

to  cover  the  inadequacy  of  natural  hair,  or  as  part  of  professional  or 
ceremonial  costumes  of  judges  and  clergy. 

WILLOWWARE:  Crockery  made  with  a willow  pattern. 

WINCEY/WINSEY  CLOTH:  In  the  textile  industry,  a durable  plain  or  twilled 

fabric  with  wool  weft  and  cotton  or  linen  warp  that  is  used  for  warm  shirts, 
skirts,  pyjamas  and  house  dresses. 

WINNOW:  In  milling,  to  expose  grain  or  other  substances  to  the  wind  or  to  a 

current  of  air  so  that  the  lighter  particles  of  chaff  or  other  refuse  material 
are  separated  or  blown  away.  To  clear  refuse  material  by  this  method. 

WOOD  CUT:  A design  cut  in  relief  on  a block  of  wood  or  printing  form,  or  a 
print  or  impression  obtained  from  this.  Also,  a wood  engraving. 

WOOD  MOULDING:  A pattern  made  from  a thin  plate  of  wood  used  by 

masons,  bricklayers  and  plasterers  as  a guide  in  shaping  mouldings. 

WORKMAN:  A operative  or  skilled  worker  who  is  employed  to  do  a particular 
piece  of  work.  See  also,  artisan,  craftsman,  tradesman,  and  mechanic. 

YOKE:  In  milling,  a timber  mounting  for  the  pair  of  millstones  revolving 

around  the  foot  of  the  vertical  drive  shaft.  In  agriculture,  a bar  or  frame  of 
wood  by  which  two  draft  oxen  are  joined  at  the  heads  of  necks  for  working 
together,  especially  for  drawing  a plough  or  a load.  Usually  a piece  of  timber 
hollowed  or  curved  toward  each  end  is  laid  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  secured 
in  place  by  a bow  passing  under  and  enclosing  each  neck,  and  fastened 
through  the  centre  of  the  timber  to  a chain  by  which  the  vehicle  is  drawn. 
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